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Art.  I.  An  Altcnipt  to  crplain  and  establish  the  DiH'trine  of  Jitsti/i^ 
cation  btf  Faith  onhf,  in  Ton  Sorinons  njxui  the  Natnro  and  the 
Ktfocts  of  Faith,  proaclicd  in  the  Chapol  of  Trinity  C'ollego,  Dub¬ 
lin.  Hy  James  Thomas  O’Brien,  D.D.,  Follow  of  Trinity  (%illoj;o, 
and  Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in  Divinity.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  412. 
London, 

^  Y  F  arc  jdcased  to  learn  that  this  valuable  work  is  already  out 
of  ])rint,  although  the  circumstance  may  seem  to  reproach 
our  tardiness  in  bringing  it  under  the  notice  of  our  readers.  The 
circulation  of  such  a  volume  cannot  fail  to  produce  important 
iKiielit,  es])ecially  in  Ireland,  where  too  large  a  pro|X)rtion  of 
ProtesUints  are  hut  slenderly  acquainted  with  the  distinguishing 
articles  of  the  Protestant  creed,  and  are  guarded  by  ]K)litical  pre¬ 
judices  more  than  hy  sound  religious  knowledge  against  the  setluc- 
tions  of  ])oper}\  These  sermons,  learned  without  being  scholastic, 
and  argumentative  without  being  polemical,  marked  by  experi¬ 
mental  piety  still  more  than  hy  theological  acumen,  and  teaching 
not  only  the  doctrine,  but  the  use  of  it, — form  altogether  one  of 
the  Ix'st  expositions  of  this  cardinal  article  of  the  Reformed  Faith 
that  have  fallen  under  our  notice  in  the  compass  of  modern  theo- 
logy.  Those  to  whom  the  Author  is  known,  will  not,  we  Ixjlieve, 
deem  this  too  high  an  encomium. 

As  Justification  itself  is  the  beginning  of  a  Christian  course,  so, 
a  knowledge  of  the  true  way  of  justification  as  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures,  is  the  master-key  to  all  sound  theology.  That  which 
chiefly  distinguishes  the  Christian  faith  from  every  form  of  super¬ 
stition,  theistic  or  polytheistic,  is  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous  mercy 
on  the  simple  terms  of  repentance  and  faith,  in  virtue  of  a  propi¬ 
tiation  of  the  Divine  justice  antecedent  to  any  act  on  the  part  of  the 
transgressor.  This  doctrine,  designated  under  various  theological 
phrases, — ^^justification  by  faith,  salvation  by  grace,  salvation 
through  Christ,  free  redemption,  the  atonement, — is  in  fact  the 
(lospet.  It  does  not  include  the  whole  of  the  Christian  religion; 
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it  docs  not  coin|)relicnd  the  wliole  of  savin"  truth  or  of  scriptural 
theology  ;  hut  it  is  emphatically  the  revealed  good  tidings,  on 
the  sincere  reception  (d*  which  hangs  salvation,  hccause  the  faith 
which  einhraces  it,  saves:  Helieve  on  the  Lord  Jesus  (’lirist, 
and  thou  shalt  he  saved/'  Those  who  so  helieve,  are  saved, 
whether  they  understand  the  method  by  which  they  are  saved,  or 
not.  Doubtless,  millions  have  been  justific*d  through  faith  in 
(’hrist,  w  ho  had  no  clear  notion  of  the  doctrine  of  justillcation  by 
faith.  Malosentirr  ^///^////  A-c/rc.'  We  may  l)eahlc  to  define  saving 
faith,  w  ithout  possessing  it.  ( )n  the  other  hand,  no  man  can  be 
considered  as  intelligently  holding  the  Christian  faith  in  its 
])urity,  or  as  (|ualified  to  teach  to  others  the  way  of  salvation, 
w  ho  does  not  a])])rehend  this  first  ])rincij)lc  of  the  oracles  of  God— 
“  Being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  reconciliation  with  God, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  (’hrist." 

‘  1  never  met  with  a  (’hristian  in  the  laist,'  says  ^Ir.  Hartley, 
the  much-res])ected  Missionary,  ‘  who  a])pcared  ex])eri mentally 
‘  to  understand  the  Apostle's  language'  (in  this  text).  To  how  large 
a  ])roportion  t)f  nominal  (Jiristians  in  the  West  would  the  same 
remark  he  a])])licahle  !  But,  in  the  Oriental  Churches,  although 
the  language  of  orthodoxy  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  creeds  and 
formularies,  so  far  as  regards  the  object  of  worship  and  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  mediation,  the  faith  which  brings  peace  into  the  heart, 
while  it  leads  to  purity  of  life,  is  an  unknown  doctrine.  May  wc 
not  well  deem  that  truth  to  he  the  vital  .spirit  of  Christianity, 
which  is  the  first  to  escape  when  the  ])rocess  of  corruption  be¬ 
gins,  and  the  abstraction  of  which  from  the  creed  leaves  a  religion 
without  faith,  or  a  l)clief  without  experience  or  comfort  ? 

It  is  an  historical  fact  capable  of  the  clearest  attestation,  that, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  where  these  are  not 
made  the  source  and  instrument  of  religious  instruction,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  justification  by  faith  is  uniformly  found  to  he  defaced  or 
wholly  lost ;  while  the  constant  result  of  the  free  circulation  of 
the  Scri])tures  is,  to  re-j)roduce  that  doctrine,  as  at  the  Beforma- 
tion.  'This  fact  affords  the  strongest  pre.sumption  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  is  really  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  not  only  so, 
hut  that  it  is  peculiar  to  them  ;  that  it  has  its  origin  in  the  in- 
.spired  communications  of  the  A|H)stles,  and  is  foreign  to  the 
human  mind.  J'he  most  enlightened  rea.son,  in  the  absence  of 
J{evelation,  never  ap])roached  to  the  discovery  of  this  true  and 
only  possible  mode  of  salvation  :  on  the  contrary,  every  other  re¬ 
ligion  in  the  world  ])roceeds  ujxm  oj)positc  principles — principles 
accordant,  indeed,  with  tlie  natural  suggestions  of  conscience 
and  the  deductions  of  reason,  hut  which  rise  no  higher  than  tbeir 
source,  and  are  as  powerless  as  they  arc  fallacious.  A  doctrine 
which  is  from  heaven  must  needs  he  original,  and  its  originality 
will  l>e  one  mark  of  its  truth.  And  if  wc  find  it  to  l)e  held  l>y 
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none  but  those  who  have  bci*n  taught  of  God,  we  have  the  strongest 
reason  to  conclude  that  it  is  truly  not  of  man,  hut  of  Divine 
origin. 

Now  such  is  the  characteristic  originality  of  the  cardinal  article 
in  question.  To  those  who  have  been  familiarized  with  the  terms 
in  which  the  doctrine  of  .Justiheation  is  ordinarily  conveyed,  its 
extreme  and  absolute  ])eculiarity  may  not  he  so  evident.  Its  ]ht- 
fect  simplicity  renders  it  easily  intelligible  to  the  humblest  capa¬ 
city;  and  yet,  it  has  to  encounter  a  degree  of  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  unbeliever  or  the  mere  ritualist,  which  no  other  doc¬ 
trine  meets  with.  It  is  the  most  ditficult  doctrine  to  he  Ixdieved 
in  the  whole  compass  of  theology,  In^cause  it  must  be  believed 
purely  on  the  ground  of  its  being  revealed,  and  at  the  sacrifice  of 
the  pride  of  reason,  and  the  pride  of  fancied  virtue.  It  is  the 
reverse  of  every  other  scheme  of  salvation,  and  yet  is  not  per¬ 
ceived  to  he  so.  In  thousands  by  whom  the  Christian  system  is 
professedly  acknowledged,  the  religion  which  untaught  nature 
clings  to,  is  so  dee])ly  rooted  as  to  refuse  to  give  ])lace  to  the  faith 
of  the  (ios])el.  Nature  teaches  man  to  propitiate  his  offended 
Maker,  by  ])enance,  gifts,  rites,  prayers,  meritorious  deeds — 
anything  or  every  thing.  How  strange,  and  startling,  and  incre¬ 
dible  the  doctrine,  that  all  these  avail  absolutely  nothing, — that 
(iod  is  incapable  of  l)eing  propitiated  by  sinful  man, — yet,  that 
He  is  ])ropitiated,  and  that  the  sinner  has  hut  to  believe  this, 
and  return  to  his  allegiance  to  his  reconciled  Maker !  This  is  a 
true  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation  ;  but  who  ever  accepted 
it  as  true,  till  he  was  made  wise  by  Divine  teaching  ? 

‘  A  longing  to  be  saved,  without  understanding  the  tnie  way 
‘how,'*  remarks  Hooker  in  his  admirable  sermon  on  justification, 
‘  hath  lH*cn  the  cause  of  all  the  superstitions  in  the  world.’  An 
inti'nse  longing  to  l)c  saved  is  not  religion,  hut  it  creates  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  religion  as  a  want  of  the  heart ;  and  where  the  true  reli¬ 
gion  is  unknown,  or  ill  understood,  it  will  shape  for  itself  a  spu¬ 
rious  creed,  one  of  which  fear,  not  faith,  is  the  animating  prin¬ 
ciple.  Widely  as  the  creeds  of  human  invention  differ  in  other 
respects,  in  this  they  all  agree.  The  Fagan,  the  Mohammedan, 
and  the  blind  Fa])ist,  in  their  varied  worship  of  one  (iod  or 
niany,  have  alike  in  view,  to  avert  the  displeasure  or  to  propi- 
tiaU‘  the  favour  of  the  powers  they  dread,  Imt  by  whom  they  arc 
conscious  of  not  being  loved.  ‘  True  religion,'*  l^ascal  remarks, 
‘  consists  in  loving  (iod  ;  yet,  no  religion  but  that  of  the  Bible 
‘  ever  taught  this.’  No  other  religion  shews  how  a  sinner  may  be 
Jtssured  of  the  love  of  God,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  love 
Him.  No  other  has  ever  taught  men  to  ask  of  God  the  jtower  to 
love  and  serve  Him. 

‘  1  am  aecountahle  to  my  Maker,  and  I  have  sinned  against 
‘  Him  ’: — this  is  the  dictate  of  conscience,  the  language  of  nature; 
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and  hence  the  countless  inventions  of  su|KTstition.  ‘  I  love  Him 
‘  to  whom  1  must  give  account,  for  He  has  pardoned  me  that  I 
‘may  love  Him": — this  is  faith,  this  is  grace.  And  yet,  how 
few  rhristians,  comparatively,  are  thoroughly  aware  that  this  is 
the  (’hristian  religion  !  llow  few  are  so  entirely  delivered  from 
the  religion  of  superstition,  hy  faith  in  ("hrist,  that  they  have 
peace  with  Ciod  as  those  who  have  “  received  the  reconcilia- 
tion  ! 

Among  the  many  corru]>tions  of  the  (’hristian  doctrine,  that 
which  assigns  to  faith  itself,  as  including  olHalience,  the  prnpi. 
tlnfnrjf  virtue  which  false  religions  attrihute  to  rites,  penances,  or 
good  works,  is,  perha])s,  the  most  insidious  and  the  most  remark¬ 
able,  as  shew  ing  the  tenacity  with  w  hich  the  human  mind  adheres 
to  its  anti-evangelical  ])rejudices.  'l"his  is,  in  fact,  to  destroy 
the  gratuitous  nature  of  the  Divine  mercy,  and  to  change  the 
very  nature  as  well  as  ollice  of  faith,  from  that  of  trust  to  service, 
from  the  spirit  of  adoption  to  the  spirit  of  bondage.  'I'he  Ohject 
of  this  spurious  faith  is  a  (lod  not  reconciled  ;  whereas  the  faith 
which  is  the  instrument  of  justification,  hy  embracing  the  gra¬ 
tuitous  mercy  of  (iod,  regards  (lod  as  already  reconciled  hy  the 
death  of  his  Son.  The  distinction  and  difference  must  needs  l>e 
of  infinite  significance,  since  they  relate,  not  merely  to  the  iikkIc 
and  ground  of  acceptance  with  (lod,  hut  to  the  ohject  of  wor¬ 
ship.  1 1 ence,  the  immense  importance  of  ascertaining  the  true 
nature  of  the  princi])le  of  faith,  and  its  place  in  the  Scripture 
plan  of  salvation.  ‘  To  regard  as  ])urely  speculative  any  errors 
‘which  tend  to  alter  our  a])prchensions  of  the  Ohject  of  our 
‘  adoration,  of  our  relationship  to  Him,  and  of  His  dealings  with 
‘  us,  betrays".  Dr.  (fllrien  justly  remarks,  ‘a  strange  ignorance 
‘  of  the  design  and  mode  of  o])eration  of  all  religion." 

With  great  ]>ro])riety,  therefore,  the  Author  commences  his 
Attem])t  to  ex])lain  and  establish  the  (iospc  1  doctrine,  hy  ascer¬ 
taining  the  Scriptural  meaning  of  Faith, — ‘  how  the  principle  is 
‘  wrought  in  the  mind,  and  what  is  the  whole  ])receding  or  ac- 
‘  com])anying  ehange  of  mind  which  is  essential  to  the  existence 
‘  ()f  genuine  faith."  'This  is  the  subject  of  the  first  two  sermons. 
In  opposition  to  those  px^'z/f/o-Frotestants,  on  the  one  hand,  who, 
in  some  w  ay  or  other,  ‘  make  oln'diencc  to  (iod"s  law^  a  part  of 
‘  the  notion  for  w  Inch  faith  stands ",  and  to  those  theologians  of 
the  Sandemanian  school,  on  the  other  hand,  who  ‘  represent  faith 
‘  as  a  ]»rocess  purely  intelleetual " ; — ‘  the  one  modifying  the  re- 
‘  ])resentations  of  Scripture  from  an  apprehension  of  licentious- 
‘  ness,  and  the  other  from  a  fear  of  self-righteousness "; — Dr. 
()"Hrien  contends,  that  the  true  notion  of  Faith  is,  ‘  trust  in 
‘  ('hrist,  or  in  (lod  through  (’hrist", — an  ‘entire  and  unreserved 
‘  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  what  ('hrist  has  done  and  suffered 
‘  for  us ;  a  full  reliance  upon  Him  and  upon  His  work."  The 
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exercise  of  ibis  princij)lc,  he  remarks,  diHers  from  that  faith  in 
(hnl,  of  which,  in  tlie  eleventli  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
liehrews,  we  have  both  the  true  notion  dclincd  and  the  exem- 
|ilitication, — ‘  only  in  the  grounds  upon  which  it  rests,  and  the 
*  object  about  which  it  is  exercised  ;  not  at  all,  manifestly,  in  the 
‘  state  of  mind  which  the  words  are  intended  to  ex])ress.'* 

‘  The  distinction  is,  that  tlic  Ixmofit  hoped  for  from  (mhI  is  sidva- 
tion;  and  tlie  foundation  of  the  hope,  the  merits  and  the  siitferings  of 
I’hrist.  It  includes, — as  every  other  case  of  faith  in  (hnl  (or,  I  may 
add,  in  any  being)  does, — desire  of  something  to  Ik?  received  from 
Him,  and  trust  that  w'e  shall  receive  it.  And  to  this  confidence  in  Him 
whit  is  to  hestt)W  the  benefit  upon  us,  it  adds  c(»nfidence  in  Him  w’ho 
has  earned  it  for  ns.  It  is  grounded  upon  the  testimony  of  (iml's 
word,  and  requires,  of  course,  a  Indief  in  that  testimony  ;  hiit  it  is 
inaiiifestly  distinct  from  such  belief.  It  leads,  we  learn,  to  obedience 
to  (hsl’s  will,  hut  it  is  even  more  manifestly  distinct  from  such  oIh?- 
dieiice. 

‘Of  the  two  misrepresentations  of  the  meaning  i»f  faith,  which  this 
account  of  its  nature  thus  ecpially  overthnms,  that  which  makes  it 
mere  belief  in  the  testimony  of  the  Bible  is  the  one  against  which  I 
felt,  and  feel,  especially  solicitous  to  guard  yon.  The  t»pposite  error, 
in  which  obedience  to  (hMl’s  will  is  made  a  jiart  of  the  notion  for 
which  /h/V//  stands,  is  easily  exposed;  even  indej)endently  of  any  exact 
kmmledge  cd'  the  true  meaning  of  the  term.  Hut  against  this  more 
dangerous  error  there  is,  I  think,  no  effectual  security,  except  in  clear 
views  of  the  true  nature  of  the  principle  which  it  misrepresents.  I 
call  it  more  dangerous,  not  because  I  regard  it  as  more  injurious  in  its 
effects,  or  in  itself  more  opposed  to  divine  truth.  On  the  contrary, 
though  1  cannot  avoid  ascribing  to  it,  much  of  what  is  to  l)e  con- 
deiniied  in  the  heartless  and  paralysing  religions  system  of  which  it 
forms  a  part,  I  am  sure  that  it  is  much  less  at  w^ar  with  the  principles 
(*f  the  gospel  than  the  other.  Hut  it  is  far  more  dangerous,  as  far 
more  likely  to  mislead.  In  fact,  the  other,  as  I  said,  rests  exclusively 
upni  doctrinal  views,  which  assume  generally  the  h>rm  of  such  gross 
and  palpable  misrepresentations  of  Scripture  as  can  deceive,  only  so 
long  as  a  spirit  of  party,  deference  to  authority,  or  utter  carelessness 
almut  the  matter,  ])revent  im?n  from  bringing  them  to  the  test  of  (lod’s 
word.  And  even  in  their  Imst  form,  when  their  opposition  to  it  is 
most  carefully  softened  down  and  best  concealed,  a  iinMlerately  dili¬ 
gent  examination  of  the  Bible,  under  the  direction  of  nuKlerate  honesty, 
can  hardly,  1  think,  fail  to  ])rovide  any  inquirer  with  a  satisfactory 
refutation  of  them.  And  further  study  w'ill  certainly  only  serve  to 
shew  more  clearly,  how  entirely  irreconcilable  they  are  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  the  schcinc  of  mercy  which  it  is  the  olqect  of  the 
Bible  to  reveal. 

‘  But  the  error  which  makes  faith  stand  for  Imlicf  in  testimony, 
does  not  admit  of  this  direct  refutation  from  the  first  principles  of  the 
Jio^pel ;  it  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  assert  these  principles  in  their 
fullest  <‘xtent.  It  seems,  too,  to  exhibit  the  characteristic  simplicity 
of  the  gospel  no  less  than  the  Irtier  statement ;  and,  under  favour  of 
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the  iimhi Jollities  of  seems  sometimes  t<»  have  the  su])]>ort  of 

€*xpn‘88  texts  of  H(>ly  Scripture.  All  these  advantages  it  owes  to  the 
fact  to  which  I  In'fore  ailverted — of  its  erring  in  defect.  So  long  as  a 
misstatement  of  the  nature  of  faith  makes  no  additum  to  the  real  con¬ 
stituents  of  that  princijde,  it  is  jdain  that  it  cannot  oppose  the  frec- 
ness  or  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  And  it  requires  hut  a  little  con- 
sideration  to  see  h(»w  such  a  system  is  likely  to  secure  the  other  ad¬ 
vantage  also.  Su])posing  our  account  of  the  principle  correct,  you 
could  not,  \ipon  retlection,  he  surprised  to  find  faith  sometimes  em¬ 
ployed  to  exj)ress  a  belief  in  testimony,  or  a  belief  in  testimony  some¬ 
times  used  for  faith.  For  you  must  l)e  aware  that  this  occurs  con¬ 
stantly,  with  respect  to  our  comj)lex  ideas,  in  all  writings  whatsoever. 
Where  hut  a  j)art  of  the  notion  is  wanted,  the  word  which  expresses 
the  entire  is  sometimes  used  for  that  ])art ;  when  the  whole  is  required, 
it  may  he  (»ccasitmally  conveyed,  ttsi,  by  expressing  an  imjmrtant  part, 
and  implying  the  rest.  And  this,  as  every  one  knows,  <»ccurs  fa¬ 
miliarly,  in  writings  far  more  artificial  and  exact  than  the  hooks  of  the 
Xew  Testament,  and  without  giving  ri.se  to  uncertainty  or  mistake. 

*  Hut  the  instances  in  the  Bible,  to  which  we  are  called  njHm  to 
apply  this  fair  and  obvious  retlection,  are  of  a  kind  that  makes  the 
application  peculiarly  easy.  They  arc  cases  in  which  Indief  in  (lod’s 
testimony  concerning  his  Son  is  used  as  equivalent  to  .saving  faith. 
Now  this  testimony  comjirehends  all  the  promi.ses  which  form  the 
foundation  of  all  our  hopes  ;  and  that  belief  in  these  jiromises  should 
Ik*  emjiloyed  for  trust  in  Him  who  has  promised,  though  it  furnishes 
an  occasion  to  apply  this  reflection,  seems  among  the  simplest  cases 
that  could  offer  themselves  for  the  application  of  it.  And,  on  the 
whole,  when  you  have  once  fixed  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  by  com¬ 
pleting  the  scriptural  inve.stigation  of  which  1  gave  you  an  outline;  1 
think  that  if  you  apply  di.screetly  the  reflection  which  I  have  just 
made,  and  rememln'r  tin)  the  fair  rule  of  interpretation — to  explain  the 
parts  which  are  doubtful  by  those  which  are  clear — 1  think  that  there 
is  in  the  Bible  no  latitude  in  the  use  of  this  term  which  can  create  any 
considerable  or  permanent  embarrassment.’  ]>p.  32 — I^f). 

'Fbc  source  of  half  tlie  confusion  and  disputation  in  which  the 
subject  has  been  involved,  is  the  attempt  to  define  faith,  as  i 
mental  operation,  apart  from  its  object, — and  to  define  it  by 
jihrases  requiring  definition  not  less  than  tlie  simple  term  they 
are  enqdoyed  to  explain.  T'he  only  approach  to  a  definition  of 
faith  in  the  Scriptures,  descrilies  it  by  its  effects,  as  giving  .sub¬ 
stance  to  things  hoped  for,  visibility  to  things  unseen,  and  as 
working  fiy  love.  T'he  nature  of  the  ])rinci])le  is  determined  by 
its  object.  It  is  the  same  with  the  principle  of  hope.  To  hope 
for  an  object,  and  to  liiqie  in  a  person,  arc  jihrases  of  very  dif¬ 
ferent  meaning.  But  to  hojie  in  (iod,  to  trust  in  (iod,  to  helievc 
in  (lod,  to  confide  in  (Iod,  whatever  metajihysical  distinctions 
may  lie  madclKtween  hojie,  trust,  belief,  and  faith,  arc  but  varietl 
cxjiressions  of  equivalent  imjiort.  Faith  in  (’hrist  is  grounded 
ujHin  the  testimony  of  Clod  resjiecting  liis  Son,  and  it  involves 
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faith  in  that  testimony ;  the  term  faitli  being  used  witli  equal 
propriety  in  eitlier  reterenee.  But  the  faith  ^hich  “  cometli  by 
hearing/'  and  by  which  truth  is  introduced  into  the  mind,  is  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  principle  of  faith  in  Christ  which  is  the 
production  of  truth  believed ;  just  as  the  first  conception  of  liopc 
bv  a  man  wakened  to  imminent  danger,  is  distinguishable  from 
the  exercise  of  hope  lixed  on  a  guide  or  deliverer.  All  words  arc 
amhiguous  apart  from  the  connexion  which  fixes  their  meaning ; 
but,  in  the  scriptural  use  of  the  term  faith,  there  is  no  approach  to 
ambiguity. 

Dr.  O'Brien  proceeds  to  remark,  that,  with  regard  to  the  sourre 
of  this  iin})ortant  princijde,  ‘  all  who  ])rofess  submission  to  the 
‘  authority  of  God's  word  must  agree  in  representing  it  as  the 
*  gift  of  Ciod.'  This  statement  seems  to  refer  to  Eph.  ii.  8. ;  but 
both  the  grammatical  construction  and  the  sense  shew  that  it  is 
not  faith  that  is  there  s])oken  of  as  the  gift  of  (iod,  but  salvation. 
So  'fhcophylact  explains  it,  and  Calvin  himself :  7Vo  co  qnml 
(litvraf^  sdhifvm  varum  vsse  v<r  gratia^  nnnv  assent  esse  dtuium 
Dei.  That  s])iritual  life  is,  from  its  earliest  commencement,  the 
production  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — that  those  only  who  arc  taught 
of  (iod  come  to  Christ,  those  to  whom  “it  is  given  to  believe,'^ — 
all  who  abide  by  the  Scriptures  must  admit ;  but  we  do  not  sec 
the  propriety  of  describing  faith  itself  as  a  donation  from  Goth 
There  is,  in  this  part  of  the  Author's  discourse,  a  refinement  far 
removed  indeed  from  dogmatism  or  metaphysical  casuistry,  but 
still,  in  our  judgement,  hy|)er-scriptural  and  sujK*rfluous.  The 
assertion,  that  from  the  (ios|)el  message  ‘  man  naturally  recoils 
‘  with  an  aversion  proportioned  to  the  degree  in  which  he  undcr- 
‘  stands  it,’ — is  far  from  l)eing  universally  true.  If  it  were  so,  even 
the  ndaptatian  of  the  Gospel  to  its  moral  purpose  would  be 
(|iiestionable.  Again,  if  belief  in  the  Divine  testimony  Ihj  ‘a 
‘  part  of  faith,'  it  seems  dangerous  to  admit  that  Divine  influence 
is  not  necessary  to  produce  this  />or/,  but  only  to  ])roducc  the 
trust  that  arises  out  of  it.  In  treating  this  point  of  the  contro¬ 
versy,  Dr.  O'Brien  does  not  exhibit  his  usual  acumen;  and  his 
reasoning  at  ]).  43,  that  belief  in  the  testimony  of  God  cannot 
l)c  the  faith  of  St.  Paul,  because,  according  to  him,  faith  ‘  is  the 
‘  confident  expectation  of  things  hoped  /or,'  and  hope  implies  de¬ 
sire, — is  really  little  better  than  trifling  opposed  to  trifling.  His 
aim  is  to  expose  the  Sanclemanian  error ;  but  he  does  not  take 
the  most  direct  or  excellent  way.  The  following  remarks,  how¬ 
ever,  are  truly  admirable. 

‘  Faith,  us  \vc  have  said,  is  trust  in  the  Bedecmer  and  in  his  work. 
But  that  this  trust  Ik?  genuine,  it  is  plainly  necesstiry  that  we  should 
feel  truly  our  need  of  redemption,  and  truly  desire  it ;  as  well  as  truly 
b'lieve  that  Christ  died  to  redeem  us.  Faith,  then,  is  not  the  act  of 
I'ue  careless  about  the  interests  of  his  immortal  soul,  and  therefore  con- 
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snitiiij;  cnisily  to  ooufiile  any  wIuto  or  in  any  one  a  cliarire  in  which  ho 
ft'cls  l»nt  little  concern,  hut  of  one  alive  t(»  the  soul’s  intinite  value,  and 
to  the  momentous  im]>ortance  of  eternity.  It  is  not  the  act  of  one  at 
east*  aUiut  the  s;ifety  of  his  soul,  with  little  sens**  of  ^uilt  ami  little 
fear  of  punishment ;  hut  of  one  that  finds  himself  comlemneil  hy  (mhI’s 
rii:hteous  law,  ami.  hy  its  sentence,  a  sinner  in  thought,  ami  word,  and 
deed  ;  and  who  feels,  t»M»,  the  certainty  of  his  danger  as  well  as  the  re¬ 
ality  of  his  j^tiilt ;  ami  who  seeks  relief  from  this  terror  and  remorse  in 
muie  of  those  refuixes  of  lies  hy  which  such  salutary  alarm  is  so  often 
mitiiratid  and  filially  extinjxuished  ;  hut  who,  feeliii'x  the  nothingness 
of  them  all,  and  renounciuix  them  all,  has,  under  this  sense  of  sin,  and 
danixer,  and  helplessness,  come  in  sincerity  to  Christ  for  every  thing, 
— for  safety,  and  inmu'ence,  and  strength.  It  is  jilain,  1  say,  that  it  is 
idle  ill  this  cast*  to  talk  of  trust  IkMiig  reposed  in  the  Kedcemer,  unless  hy 
one  who  feels  thus  that  he  is  lost,  and  that  he  has  no  power  of  himself 
to  help  him^elf.  A  serious  impression,  therefore,  of  tlie  importance  of 
eternity  and  its  interests — a  real  conviction  of  sin  ami  of  its  exceedin': 
sinfulness — a  heartfelt  sense  of  our  own  guilt  and  depravity— a  heart¬ 
felt  sense,  tiM»,  of  our  helplessness,  of  tuir  weakness,  and  our  wants — 
must  he  hdt  hy  all  who  can  he  truly  said  to  trust  in  ('hrist  ;  as  know¬ 
ing  in  whom  thi‘y  trust,  and  knowing,  also,  what  they  are  confiding  to 
his  care. 

‘  'I  his  ]>art  of  re])entance,  therefore,  is  implied  in  faith  rightly 
underst<M>d,  and  is,  strictly  speaking,  essential  to  it.  And  this  reply  to 
the  (piestion,  in  its  more  important  sense,  oH'ers  a  sufficient  answer  to 
it  in  wiiat  is  ])erliaps  its  more  common  meaning,  in  which  repentance 
is  used  in  the  more  confined  signification  of  sorrow*  for  sin.  It  is  plain 
tliat,  hy  all  who  feel  truly  the  state  to  wliich  sin  lias  brought  them, 
siirrow  fi»r  sin  must  he  felt  ;  and,  tlmugh  the  ]>redominant  feeling  is 
likely  to  Ik*  that  sorrow*  which  an  a]>prehension  of  punishment  jirmluces, 
yet  m»  one  w  ho  knows  any  thing  of  the  human  mind  can  imagine  that 
this  is  the  only  sorrow  w  hich,  under  such  circumstances,  is  experienced, 
'riiey  who  know*  that  a  part  of  man  has  survived  the  general  degrada¬ 
tion  of  his  nature  in  the  fall,  and  the  further  depravation  of  it  hy  his 
own  iniquity,  which  is  still  able  to  condemn  his  corruptions,  however 
jMiwerless  it  Ik*  to  restrain  them,  must  Ik*  aware  that  the  conviction  of 
sin  which  I  havt*  described  as  a  ])art  of  what  is  essential  to  genuine 
faith,  cannot  exist  in  the  human  mind  without  the  ])aiuful  emotion  of 
remorse  which  conscience  has  still  the  power  of  pnHlucing  under  such 
convictions.  This  sorrow*  for  sin,  therefore,  must  also  Ik*  felt  by  all 
whom  the  Spirit  brings,  through  thesi'  convictions,  to  faith.  Hut  there 
is  a  s'>rrow  for  sin  which  is  the  ]>ortion  of  (iihI’s  children,  and  which  is 
not  fell  by  the  unreconciled.  Sorrow*  for  sin  iis  relK*llion  against  the 
rightful  Ikird  t»f  «»ur  hearts,  as  ingratitude  to  our  gracious  Saviour,  as 
disph*;ising  to  our  reciuiciletl  Father,  as  shaming  the  jirofession  of  the 
gosiK‘1,  ami  grieving  the  Spirit  of  grace — this  is  manifestly  the  feeling 
of  thoM*  w  ho  have  receiveil  from  llim,  by  faith,  the  Spirit  of  adojition, 
and  is  to  Ik*  hsiked  for  only  in  those  hearts  in  which  the  love  of 
has  hveti  slu'd  ahnnid  lof  flic  jHorrr  of  the  lloltf  Ghost.  The  graces  of 
filial  love,  and  of  th.it  fili.d  fear  which  is  its  inseparable  companion, 
from  wheiuv  spriiii:  .i  genuine  desire  to  obey,  and  genuine  sorrow*  at 
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all  our  failures  in  olHnliencc,  ure  themselves  (as  will,  I  trust,  hereafter 
more  ilistinctly  apjK'ar)  wronj^ht  by  the  Spirit  (»f  (hnl  mainly  thmugh 
the  iustruinentality  the  faith  whieh  he  has  l)estowed,  ami  under  that 
si‘u>e  of  entire  rectuiciliation  with  G(hI  which  faith  supplies.  And  to 
deseril>o  tiie  possession  of  these  graces  as  essential  to  the  genuineness 
iif  faith,  is  to  mistake  the  nature  of  faith,  to  inisreprestmt  the  order  of 
the  Spirit’s  gifts,  and,  in  its  direct  tendency,  to  frustrate  all  the  effects 
of  faith,  and  the  whole  design  of  the  gos]H*f. 

‘  In  what  ways  the  Spirit  t>f  (hnl,  in  Ik'stowing  faith,  sejitters,  t<K>,  the 
stHuls  t»f  all  those  graces  which  by  faith  he  afterwards  brings  t(»  matu¬ 
rity,  we  cannot  without  great  presumption  determine  ;  and  any  attempt 
to  fix  strictly  the  order  in  which  they  apj>ear,  the  relative  rapidity  of 
their  advancement,  and  their  relative  strength  as  constituents  t»f  the 
(  hristian  character,  is  not  only  u  presuinj)tuous  limitation  of  the  free 
Sj)irit  by  whom  they  are  wrought,  hut  a  weak  forgetfulness  of  those 
wide  diversities  of  natural  character  and  dis|H>sition  by  which  all  the 
effects  of  religion  upon  men  are  so  extensively  modified.  The  first 
operations  «)f  the  Spirit  upon  the  heart,  with  which  alone  I  have  at  pre- 
M’lit  any  concern,  are  (»f  course  exposed  to  Ik?  considerably  affected  by 
such  differences  in  the  subjects  of  His  operation.  In  one  mind,  alarm 
at  the  divine  threatenings,  in  another,  desire  of  the  promises,  may  strik¬ 
ingly  predominate  over  all  the  accompanying  feelings ;  in  another,  the 
leading  feature  may  he  remorse,  while  another  may  he  penetrated  and 
melted  down  at  once  by  the  unmerited  love  and  generous  compassion 
whieh  the  gospel  dis])lavs.  And  in  all  the  statements  that  I  have  made 
of  the  change  of  mind  which  is  essential  to  faith,  I  desire  to  be  under- 
st<HHl  to  s]>eak,  not  only  with  a  full  allowance  for  such  variations  as 
thest*  in  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  man  ;  but  also  with  a  reserv¬ 
ation  for  all  further  variations  which,  in  the  perfect  freedom  of  his 
ways,  that  Omniscient  Agent  may  see  fit  to  introduce.  Such  reiwTv- 
ations  being  made,  however,  1  think  this  question  has  Ikhui  truly 
answered,  and  that  our  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  allows  ns,  with 
great  confidence,  to  say,  that  the  trust  in  the  Redeemer  for  which  /h///i 
stands,  may  he  felt  by  any  heart  which  the  Spirit  of  God  has,  by  the 
word  of  (iod,  brought  to  a  true  sense  of  its  lost  state  Wfore  Him  ;  and 
in  whieh  the  same  Spirit  has  also  wrought  a  rral  desire  of  deliverance 
fri.ni  the  destruction  which  it  dreads.  There  is  in  such  convictions, 
and  in  such  desire,  jilainly  a  sufheient  foumlation  for  genuine  trust  in 
the  Redeemer — a  reliance  upon  Him,  not  blind  or  eareless,  but  intelli¬ 
gent  and  cordial ;  and,  wherever  such  confidence  is  felt,  there  is  genuine 
faith. 

‘  When  such  questions  are  raised  by  man’s  perverse  or  contentious 
spirit,  it  seems  necessary  to  settle  them  ;  but  the  preaching  of  the 
truth,  which  takes  the  word  c»f  Gml  for  its  example,  will  not  often 
have  a  ttuidency  to  engage  the  mind  in  such  inquiries.  The  Bible  does 
little  to  lead  a  sinner  from  a  contemplation  of  that  work  which  is  the 
prnper  foundation  of  faith,  to  a  scrutiny  into  the  state  of  his  own  mind 
in  rej)cnting  and  believing.  It  calls  nj)on  all  to  rejKUit  and  tolndieve; 
and  brings  to  act  n|Mui  all,  forces  fitted  to  move  in  all  remorse'  and 
alarm  ;  but  it  treats  our  sorrow  and  fear  not  as  modes  of  propitiating 
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;in  otroiuird  I)i*ity,  Imt  a.s  tho  course  througli  wliicli  sinners  are  to  be 
l>r(»ii^ht  to  confide  in  a  reconciled  (nnl.’ — pp.  •!“» — li>. 

In  the  third  Sermon,  the  Autlior  treats  on  the  Nature  and 
(f rounds  of  Justilication.  'The  proper  import  of  that  term  is 
dclined  to  lu',  ‘  a  judieial  declaration  <»f  tlie  inuoeenee  of  the  |kt- 
‘  son  justified/  And  his  statement  of  the  doctrine  is,  tliat,  ‘  in 
‘  the  matter  of  justilication  Indore  (i(Hl,  faith  is,  hy  His  oraeious 
‘  appointment,  counted  for  obedience ; — that  it  restores  us  to 
‘  that  state  of  favour  and  acceptance  with  Him,  in  which  the 
‘perfect  righteousness  of  His  law  would  have  sustained  us, 
‘  had  we  been  able  to  liave  attained  to  that  ritthteousness,  and  to 
‘  have  preserved  it.'  Our  beiiifj  justified  is,  ‘  fhr  f'ffWf  faith 
‘  ottr  state  Itefnrr  (ind.^  It  is  needless  for  us  to  say,  that 

in  this  view  of  justilication  by  faith  we  entirely  a<;ree,  as  regards 
the  matter  of  doctrine.  'The  ])])ra.seology,  however,  is  not 
>trictlv  Scriptural.  No  such  phrase  as  ‘  counted  for  obedience' 
occurs  in  the  New  'restaincnt ;  nor  do  we  see  how  such  a  sense 
can  be  imputed  to  the  ])hrase  —  sXoyiaOv  jtuTco  il;  ^ikaiojovriiy 
without  countenancing  the  erroneous  notion,  that  faith  is  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  meritorious  ground  of  justification.  'I'o  impute 
rightetmsness,  in  the  Pauline  ])hraseology,  is  to  justify :  the  two 
]>hra.ses  are  svnonvmous  *.  'To  impute  a  righteousness  without 
works,  is  to  justify  irres]H'ctive  of  works.  'To  impute  l)elievin(t 
in  (io<l  for  righteousness,  must  then  imply,  to  impute  believing 
for  justilication,  or,  to  justify  on  account  of  believing.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  true  sense  of  the  idiom,  that  which  is  the  matter  of 
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*  — ‘  Xotemus,  cus  i^nihus  Justitia  imputatury  Justl/u  ari :  tjuando 
hiVc  lino  u  Paulo  tau(juam  sjfnou^ma  pouunitjr' — C  alvin.  In  a  note, 
Dr.  O’Hrion  examines  at  some  length  the  phrase,  *  to  im])Ute  right- 
t'ousness  which,  he  admits,  has  l)een  singularly  mvstitied  hy  thetdo- 
gians.  No  stress  can  be  hiid,  as  he  shews,  upon  the  verb  employed, 
which  implies  simplv  to  account  or  reckon  ;  and  its  specific  ioiport 
must  be  determined  by  the  w’ords  with  which  it  is  connected.  The 
learnetl  .\uthor  h;us  not,  however,  pursued  his  criticid  inquiry  into 
the  meaning  of  llie  entire  phrase,  which,  if  forensic,  must  mean,  to 
rivkt>n  as  juslilied  or  iniutcent,  to  reckon  in  justilication,  or  t(»  reckon 
iniuKViice  to  the  party  arraigned.  Simple  approbation,  indeed,  seems 
to  be  intended  by  the  phrase  ;is  it  is  used,  Psal.  cvi.  III.  It  was 
‘  counted  to  the  hommr’  of  IMiinehas,  ‘  unto  all  generations,’  that  he 
st«HHl  forward  to  execute  judgi'inent.  And  so,  io  justify  sometimes 
me.ins  t(»  applaiul ;  as  C’alvin  remarks  on  1  Tim.  iii.  l(».  *  Justijican 

Dcunt^  pro  to  tptotl  rst  lautlan  justituu  t'jus  couspicuam  rctidi. 
cum  tiicii  ('hristus  Justl/icatam  cssc  sapientiam  d  /iliis  suis,  intellipi 
honorem  illi  suum  c.rhildluui.  Ita  Lucas,  cap,  rii.  cum  publicanos 
justificassc  Drum  comuicmorai ,  intclli^it  debit  a  rcccrcutia  ct  gratiiu- 
dine  prosccuios  cssc  Dei  ^rutiam  (piam  in  Christo  cernebant,* 
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inipiitalion  is,  not  faith,  nor  righteousness,  nor  obedience,  hut  jus- 
titiiation.  All  the  artificial  divisions  which  our  Author  refers  to 
at  p.  77'  ^’^'dd  have  lieen  obviated,  had  our  Translators  ren- 
tlored  the  word  ^utaioa-ovY^  conformahly  to  the  (yreek  idiom  and 
to  the  sense  wliieh  the  connexion  obviously  requires. 

In  Sermon  IV.,  the  connexion  between  Faith  and  Justification 
is  illustrated,  and  the  Scripture  doctrine  vindicated.  ‘  You  will 
‘  often  hear  it  asked,'  remarks  the  Autlior,  ‘  what  is  the  peculiar 
‘  excellence  of  faith,  which  securt»s  to  it  tliis  pre-eminence  over 
‘  the  other  graces  of  tlie  bt'licver,  of  bi’ing,  to  the  exclusion  of 
‘all  of  them,  the  instniment  of  his  justification.^'  To  this 
qiu'stion,  in  wliatevcr  spirit  ]irop<ised,  the  answer.  Dr.  O'Brien 
remarks,  is  easy. 

‘  1  trust  there  are  many  who  hear  me,  who  w'cuild  Ik*  able  aud 
n\ulv  to  reply  to  such  iiii  inquiry,  that  if  by  fteruliar  escvUrnce  Ik* 
meant  fwcu/iar  merit ^  virtue^  <»r  dcscrvingy  faith  bus  none.  It  cun 
neither  under  the  law  which  Go<l  gave  to  his  Jewish  jKMiple,  nor 
uniler  tiiat  larger  code  wliich  he  lias  WTitteii  on  the  liearts  of  all  his 
intelligent  creation,  claim  the  merit  or  the  rewards  of  virtue,  and  in 
this  st*use  has  no  ]>eculiar  excellence  either  natural  or  conventional ; 
nor  <»ught  it  to  have  any.  If  it  had,  the  Ajaistle’s  distinction,  iKaiviK'H 
justiticalion  bv  faith,  and  justitication  by  w'(»rks,  w'ould  Ki*i*in  to  have 
li*ss  foundation  ;  and  boasting  t<»  be  n(»  more  excluded  by  the  law  of 
faith,  than  by  the  law  of  works.  The  question  has,  in  fact,  in  this 
sense,  no  u])plication  to  any  true  statement  of  the  doctrine ;  though 
to  hN)se  notions  about  it,  or  hnise  statements  of  it,  it  may  h(H‘Ui  to 
aj»ply  ;  ft)r  the  true  view  of  this  doctrine  diK*s  not,  as  the  question 
Mi]qM»s«‘s,  represent  that  faith  justifies  us,  as  it  is  u  virtue  in  ourselves, 
hut  as  it  unites  us  to  Him  wh(»  is  the  fountain  of  all  virtue,  and  gives 
Us,  by  (rodV  ap]>oiutment,  u  title  to  all  that  He  has  earned. 

•  But  if  by  peculiar  cjcccllence  Ik*  meant,  jieculiur  fitness  fur  its 
office,  then  1  think  wv  can  stn*  in  faith — what  no  d(»ubt  is  in  it,  whether 
we  can  stn*  it  or  imt — a  fitness  for  this  its  otlice  of  justifying  the  Be¬ 
liever,  which  belongs  t(»  in»  other  jiart  of  his  cliaracter. — God  having, 
in  his  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy,  ajqHiinted  that  we  should  lie  par- 
diua*d  and  rewarded  for  the  sufferings  and  bir  the  merits  of  another,  seems 
most  fitly  to  have  a])])ointed  tiMi,  that  our  voluntary  acceptance  of  this 
II is  mode  of  freely  forgiving  and  receiving  us,  should  necessarily  jire- 
ct*de  our  full  ])artici]>atioii  of  all  the  benefits  of  this  gracious  scheme, 
^nd  that  nothing  else  should.  1  designedly,  according  to  my  jdan, 
av(ud  sj»eaking  here  of  tlie  eflects  of  faith  in  forming  the  Believer’s 
character.  But,  altogether  indejieiidently  of  any  reasons  for  the  se¬ 
lection  of  it,  w  hich  theM'  may  seem  to  offer,  d(K*s  not  the  fitness  »»f  the 
choice-  sufficiently  ap|K*ar  from  what  J  have  said?  Jf  fi»r  our  justifi- 
ttition  it  Ik‘  essential,  and  suHicient,  that  we  be  found  in  Christ,  does 
not  the  act  w’hereby  we  take  him  for  our  defenct*  ugain.st  that  w  rath 
which  w’e  feel  that  we  have  earned, — whereby,  abjuring  all  self-de- 
]H*ndence,  we  ciwt  ourstdves  unreservedly  upon  GikI's  free  mercies  in 
the  lledecmcr,  with  a  full  sense  oi'  our  guilt  and  our  danger,  but  in  a 
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full  reliaiicr  upm  tbo  otbcary  of  nil  that  IIo  has  wroojjlit  anil  tMidnml; 
— <1<M‘S  not  this  act,  whereby  we  cleave  to  Him,  ami,  as  far  as  in  us 
lies,  In'Toine  one  with  him,  seem  the  tit  act  whereiinto  to  annex  the 
full  enjovment  of  all  those  inestimahh*  Inmetits,  which,  however  ilearly 
|uirchase(i  th»‘V  were  by  Him  who  Imn^ht  them,  were  designed  to  Ik*, 
with  respH'ct  to  us  ujMm  whom  they  are  lavstowed,  i‘mj)hatic;illy  frw'r 
— With  less  than  this,  our  ])art  in  the  ]>roci*dure  couhl  m»t  have  Iktii 
— what  it  was  manifestly  desij^ned  to  l)e — intidlijjent  and  voluntary. 
W  ith  more,  it  mioht  s<*em  to  be  nwritoriotis.  W’h«*reas  faitli  unites  all 
the  aiivantap's  that  we  ouirht  to  hH>k  for  in  the  instrument  \\ hereby 
we  were  to  lay  hohl  on  the  bh*ssin«r<  tlnis  freely  (tfferetl  to  us;  it  makt's 
us  voluntary  recipients  of  tlnan,  and  yet  diH's  not  seem  to  h'ave,  even 
tt>  the  deceitfulm‘ss  of  our  ow!i  deceitful  hearts,  the  ])ower  of  ascribing 
to  tmrselv»*s  any  uuTitoriuus  shan*  in  procuring  them. 

‘  It  is  very  true  that  it  may  1m*  said,  that  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
to  tiiid  this  latter  objt'ct  frustrati'd  :  lliat  among  those  who  are  nmst 
/(‘ulous  for  this  <loctrine  of  justification  by  faith  only,  we  fiml  not  a 
few,  who  are  really  n'sting  th«*ir  confi<lence  upon  their  faith,  and 
manifestly  regiirding  it  as  a  personal  tpiality,  entitling  them,  by  its 
proper  w<»rth,  to  (i«h1*s  favour  and  their  own  a]i])robation. 

‘  And  tliis  is  no  doubt  the  case.  Among  the  various  devices  of 
human  folly  and  ]>ride,  for  making  void  the  (Voss  of  ('hrist,  this 
stniiuxe  one  has  certainly  a  place.  Hut  is  this  any  t»bjection  to  what 
has  been  staled  t  \  drowning  man  rescued  from  (h'struction  by  the 
heroic  self-»h*v(»tit>n  of  a  friend,  mav  claim  a  ]>art  of  the.  merit  of  his 
own  preservation,  bt  eamse  he  clung  to  the  hand  of  his  ])reserver.  One 
rest»»retl  fnmi  a  deadly  tlisiemper  by  tlie  benevolence  and  skill  of 
another,  may  urgt*,  in  abatement  of  the  claims  upon  his  gratitude, 
that  had  he  obstinately  rejected  the  remedies  provided  f«»r  him,  no 
lH*m‘volence  or  skill  could  have  availed  to  his  recovery.  There  st'cm, 
absolutely,  no  limits  wiiatcver  t<»  the  wayward  ])ervcrsions  «»f  the 
natural  feelings  of  the  human  heart  ;  but  these  feelings  are,  notwith- 
standiiur,  real  ;  it  is  u|h»u  them,  and  not  upon  the  ])erversions  of 
them,  that  we  calculate  in  all  <»ur  dealings  with  each  other, — in  our 
reuMniings,  in  our  threatenings,  in  our  promises.  In  ]dans  for  the 
improvement  of  man,  in  laws  to  regulate  his  ctmduct,  in  any  human 
.Nyslem  ilesigned  for  human  nature,  common  sense  c^mtines  us  to  the 
s«»Ut  aim  of  intluencing  profitably  the  natural  principles  of  the  human 
mind,— exciting  t»r  restraining  its  natural  movements;  and  forbids 
the  chimeriind  attempt  of  ralculating  and  ctmibating  its  monstnius 
anomalies.  Is  it  .strange  to  find  a  religion  tiesigmal  for  man  framed 
u|>on  the  s;ime  rational  ami  practical  principle's.^  ’  j>p.  iHri-H. 

\V  o  uuist  very  bricriy  advert  to  the  remaining  contents  of  the 
yoliinie.  Sermon  V.  treats  id*  the  corrujitions  of  tlie  doctrine  of 
.luslilieaiion  hy  faith  onl\  ;  Sermon  VI.  examines  the  ohjections 
against  the  doctrine;  and  the  hist  four  Sermons  treat  of  the 
-Moral  I'dleets  of  Faith.  'To  tlie  ])reeeding  extracts  we  cannot 
refrain  from  adding  the  following  very  striking  remarks  u]Hm  the 
natural  operation  of  I'aith  in  tlie  Kedeemcr,  in  extir|>aling  the 
‘  nuLster-vice'  of  human  nature, — pride. 
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‘  Wlmt  olKtinnto  rosistnnct'  tins  ninstor-vio<*  innkos  before  it  siir- 
remlers.  ninl  how  often  it  renen*N  the  struirirle,  noin*  eim  rtHiiiire  to  lie 
n'lniinletl  who  hnve  ever  snst)iine<l  the  eontliet.  Kveii  whore  the  cri- 
ininalitN  of  our  otnnlnet  is  to<»  olenr  to  l>e  deiiitMl,  we  continnullv  hnik 
for  siinie  cons<»lsnory  pnllintioiis  of  it  ;  some  ptvnliaritv  in  our  c<»nsti- 
tuti<*n,  or  eireinnstanees,  or  in  the  temptations  to  whieh  we  have  lavn 
c\]v»setl,  wliieh,  tlnni^h  it  may  not  take  a^Tiy  entirely  our  sens<*  of 
<:nilt,  nhatj's  in  no  small  degret*  the  s<'verity  (»f  oiir  s<*lf-eon(lemnation. 
Hut  if  we  relnctantlv  condemn  onr  kn(»wn  vices,  liow  much  iimre 
slowlv  and  reluctantly  do  we  yield  to  the  conviction,  that  th<*  ver)' 
art>  u]ion  winch  we  most  pri<le  onrs<*lves  partake  of  the  same  nnir<¥lly 
char.icter :  that,  far  from  being  able  to  secure*  forgiveness  f(»r  <»nr 
acknowledged  offences,  they  need  pardon  themselves  at  the  hands  of 
our  All-s»*eing  dudge  !  And  even  after  we  an*  convinc(»d  that  if  we 
Mould  stand  lu'fore  dehovah,it  must  la*  in  the  righteonsiH'ss  of  ariotluT, 
not  onr  (*wii  :  that  we  must,  before  Him,  withdniw  all  yd(»a  of  merit 
for  our  v'orks  ;  how  often  are  we  found  prejaisteroiislv  substituting  for 
this  the  nn*rit  of  tuir  faith  !  And,  driven  from  this  more  absurd  form 
of  pride,  still  clinging  to  the  notion  of  some  merit  in  the  humility 
vith  which  wi*  renounn*  all  merit,  Iwith  of  faith  and  works  ;  and  even 
vhen  we  discern  the  folly  of  all  such  yireteiisions  clmrly,  far  from 
Uing  securi*  from  a  worse*  form  eif  self-d<'pendenc(‘,  a  reliance  upon 
the  clearness  of  our  religious  views,  and  the  waindness  of  our  religious 
principle's.  W’hatever  ydace*  our  language  may  give  to  the  Redes'mer, 
still  in  our  inmi>st  thoughts  recurring  t(>  ourselv(»s — still  lewiking  feir 
s<nnethiiig  in  ourselves  wliich  may  ht*  united  to  the  merits  of  our  hlesw'd 
Lord,  sonu^thinc:  to  1m*  joined  to  that  which  we  readily  in  words  conb'ss 
to  Im*  above  all  felhnvship  in  the  W’ork  of  a  Riniier’s  justiheution :  inso¬ 
much  that  von  will  often  hiid  men  wlm  have  jiusscmI  b  gr(*at  part  of  their 
lives  in  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  justificutioTi  hy  faith  onlv,  as  much 
strangtTs  to  this  simple  exclusive  trust  in  the  Redeemer’s  work.,  us  those 
who  have  been  their  lifi'-hiiig  o])p<wiug  it.  Men  are,  from  various  na¬ 
tural  causf's,  brought  to  take  u}»,  to  nmiiituiii,  and  deb'iid  the  diM^trine 
in  terms  ;  hut  a  cordial  uccjiru'sceiice  in  God’s  humbling  yiluii,  of  saving 
Us  by  tin*  obedience  and  sufieriiigs  of  his  tmly  lM?gotten  Son,  is  only  to 
be  MToiight  Iw  tiie  Sj)irit  whom  He  Keiids.  It  is  <»uly  through  that 
Spirit  ,  that  a  muii  is  ever  brought  t(»  come  to  Christ  simjdy  as  a  blind 
and  net^dy  sinner  ;  tt>  cast  down  himself  and  all  that  lu*  yirides  himself 
uyKin—  his  works,  his  faith,  his  humility,  his  knowledge — all  at  the 
fo(»t  of  tilt*  cross  «)f  the  Ktideeiner — gh»ryiug  only  in  it,  d(?siring  in  life, 
and  death,  and  judgment,  to  Ik*  found  in  Him  that  suffered  uj»on  it, 
and  in  Him  to  hud  every  thing — wisdom,  and  righteousmm,  and 
^etiheatiou,  and  redemjitioii.  Now  this,  and  nothing  short  of  this, 
15*  f«uth  in  tin*  Redeemer  ;  and  if  you  only  consider  what  a  fruitful 
s<*urce  of  error,  since  tht*  beginning  of  tlie  world,  self-dt'jieijdence  has 
Wii  :  and  what  tiie  natural  consequeuct*  of  sulistituting  for  it  a  H(>ns<‘ 
of  dejHuideiice  u]Min  God  must  U*.,  you  cuiinot,  I  think,  fail  to  see  in 
faith  a  ji(*werful  restraining  princijde. 

‘  It  must  be  ayipannit.  I  thiuk,  that  this  frame  tif  mind, — ^this  h»wly 
estimate  of  ourselves,  and  just  sense  of  the  extent  of  our  dt'jHrndi'iKx* 
iiys»n  (rod, — is  nor  merely  right  and  suitable  in  itself,  but  that  it  must 
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Ikj  most  Riiliitary  also  in  its  effects ;  that  its  direct  tendency  is  not 
merely  under  every  jK*rplexity  to  turn  us  to  the  true  source  of  wisdom 
for  direction,  in  every  dithculty  to  lead  us  to  the  true  source  of  strength 
for  su|»|H)rt,  hut  to  rcijulate  steadily  the  ordinary  course  of  our  lives  by 
the  rule  of  ctmdiict  which  He  has  jjiven  us  ;  and  that  while  it  does  so, 
this  healthful  state  of  mind  is,  from  our  mental  constitution,  itself 
nurttired,  strentithened,  and  perfected  l>v  exercise  ;  and  our  hearts  ele¬ 
vated  and  j)uriticd  hy  the  frtv  cmninunion  with  (hnl  which  it  warrants 
and  promotes.  And  all  this  in  the  wav  of  natural  consequence. 

‘  Nor  cjin  it  he  said  that  these  salutary  effects  are  likely  to  In? 
lessened  hy  a  belief  in  the  free  and  unreserved  forgiveness  (ff  our  of¬ 
fences,  which  is  the  foundation  of  this  rectmeiliation, — that  it  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  weaken  the  principle  of  olKHlience,  to  diminish  the  awe  with 
which  we  regard  (fiHl,  and  the  dread  with  which  we  should  view  sin. 
This  1  sav,  however  often  it  is  maintained,  cannot  he  maintained 
fairly.  I  of  course  do  not  mean  that  a  scheme  of  free  forgiveness  must 
necessarily  he  st'cure  from  such  consecpiences.  On  the  contrary, 
though  lenity  tt»  sinners  could  never,  under  any  circumstances,  have 
the  effect  that  seems  sometimes  ascrilk'd  to  it,  of  producing  a  spirit  of 
disaffection  and  disohedicnce  ;  and  though  its  natural  tendency  is  to 
excite  feelings  which  should  promote  a  conformity  to  Cnnl’s  will ;  yet 
it  must  lie  admitted,  that  it  might  he  so  administered  as  tt»  take  away 
some  of  the  nn»st  powerful  restraints  upon  human  corruption,  hy 
lowering  our  natural  apprehensions  of  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  of  the  holi¬ 
ness  of  (fod.  This  is  cerUiinly  to  Ik'  admitted.  Hut  to  say  that  (oxl’s 
mercy  in  his  Son,  through  which  we  trust  in  Him  as  a  reconciled 
Father,  d<H's  not  do  this,  is  to  sav  nothing.  It  not  only  does  not  iiii- 
]mir  (Mir  apprehensions  of  the  purity  of  (hnl’s  nature,  and  of  the  strict- 
n(*ss  of  His  law,  hut  raisi's  them  to  a  height  to  which  nothing  else 
r,in  raise  them,  and  makes  inexhaustihle  pnwision  for  continiKHl 
augmentation  (»f  them.  This  is  not  the  language  of  common-])lace 
exaggeration,  hut  of  truth  and  soberness.  Tliere  are  some  subjects, 
no  doubt,  mHUi  which  the  liveliness  of  (Uir  emotions  far  (Mitslrips  the 
strength  of  our  convictions  ;  hut  this  is  one  of  tlnise  on  which  we  can 
g(*nerallv  reason  much  further  than  we  can  feel.  can  sts*, — to 

whatever  extent  we  are  ourselves  affected  hy  the  humiliation  and  death 
of  the  Kedtvmer, — we  can  see  that  tlu'y  furnish  a  measure  of  the 
enormity  of  sin,  and  evidenci*  of  the  essential  opposition  of  the  divine 
nature  to  sin,  which  are  tittinl  to  raisi*  our  ap])rehensions  of  both  t(*  a 
height  C(»nstantly  increasing  with  renewed  contemplation  of  this  un- 
fathomahh*  mystt*ry  ;  and  that  this  increase  ought  t<»  Ik*  progressive, 
not  to  the  last  hour  of  our  mortal  existence  merely,  hut  thrmigh  the 
countless  ages  of  eternity. 

‘  'J'hose,  I  say,  who  f(H*l  ever  so  inadequately,  can  see  clearly,  that 
this  is  hut  a  plain  stat(*ment  of  a  fair  C(dh‘ctioii  of  our  rtnison.  For 
when  wc  learn  that  to  r(‘concile  the  Most  High  to  sinners,  the  humi¬ 
liation  and  the  sufferings  of  His  only  Ix'got ten  Son  were  essential  ; 
that  for  this  atonement  it  was  ess(*ntial  that  He  who  was  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  who  was  with  (i«Ml,  and  who  was  (hkl — (okI  over  all  blessed  for 
ever, — should  come  in  tin*  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  should  humble  him- 
.self,  and  be  obedient  to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  CToss  ;  when  wc 
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hnirii,  that  this  cup  cmild  not  pass  from  Him  unless  he  drank  it ;  do 
we  not  learn  that  nothiii*;  short  of  an  intinite  sacrifice  for  sin  is  an 
adequate  declaration  of  the  infinite  abhorrence  with  which  sin  is  re- 
jpinled  by  a  Bein*^  of  infinite  purity  ;  of  which  all  former  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  Ilia  wrath  against  it  were  but  aunparatively  faint  indications? 
And  if  this  Ik*  so,  is  it  not  plain, — not  merely  how  our  conct'ptions  of 
(iiKl’s  abhorrence  of  sin  are  impeded  by  our  slow  hearts  and  blunted 
moral  sensibilities  here,  and  how  they  will  l)e  augmented  when  this 
IhkIv  of  sin  is  laid  down,  and,  with  minds  enlarged  and  purified,  we 
shall  know,  even  as  we  are  known, — but  that  they  must  l)e  continually 
advancing,  as  our  knowledge  of  the  mirth  and  dignity  of  the  sacrifice 
in  which  this  hatred  was  embtHlunl,  is  augmentiHl ;  and  that  this  know- 
leilge — the  whole  height,  and  length,  and  breadth,  and  depth  of  which 
])asses  all  finite  capacity — must  Imj  receiving  unceasing  additions 
through  the  progress  of  the  infinite  duration  that  awaits  us  ? 

‘  This  must  be  so.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  those  higher  spirits  that 
stand  before  GihI’s  throne,  and  enjoy  that  vision  which  is  promiscMl 
to  the  pure  in  heart ;  who  have  lived  in  the  light  of  God’s  purity 
since  the  first  dawn  of  created  l)oing,  and  have  witnessed  or  executed 
dl  the  awful  manifestations  of  His  wrath  against  sin,  since  it  first 
appeared  among  the  works  of  His  hands, — we  cannot  doubt,  I  say, 
that  they  find  in  His  last  judgment  against  it, — when  He  awoke 
the  sword  against  the  man  that  is  His  fellow,  and  was  pleased  to 
bruise  and  to  juit  to  grief  the  Son  of  His  love, — new  evidence  of  the 
holiness  before  which  they  veil  their  faces  while  they  adore  it ;  that 
they  turn  from  all  other  monuments  of  his  anger — from  the  burning 
cities  of  the  plain — from  a  deluged  world — from  the  immitigiible  and 
unending  torments  of  rebellious  angels — to  Calvary — to  the  spectacle 
of  their  Creator,  the  Creator  of  all  worlds,  visible  and  invisible,  in 
mortal  agony  for  sin ;  and  find  in  the  contemplation  matter  to  deejmn 
all  their  apprehensions  of  the  infinite  malignity  of  sin,  of  (iod’s  holy 
hatred  of  it,  and  His  righteous  determination  to  punish  it. 

‘  This  seems  but  the  legitimate  and  natural  effect  of  a  contemplation 
of  this  surpassing  mvstery,  when  all  obstacles  to  its  effects  are  done 
away.  And  it  is  only  necessjiry  to  rememlK*r,  that  upon  it  is  our 
faith  grounded, — that  this  stU]iendous  sjicrifice  for  sin  is  itself  the 
foundation  of  the  sinner’s  trust, — to  see  in  siime  mtnisure  the  wisdom 
of  that  scheme,  which,  while  it  rests  our  ho]>es  ujmui  the  Hock  of 
Ages,  gives  just  the  same  stability  to  the  enlarged  and  elevated  appre¬ 
hensions  which  it  supplies,  <»f  tlie  holiness  of  the  God  in  whom  we 
confide.’  pp.  184-190. 

We  shall  offer  no  comment  upon  this  truly  eloquent  passage, 
nor  need  we  apologize  for  the  length  of  the  extract.  Apjiencled 
to  the  Sermons  are  a  scries  of  learned  Notes,  critical,  documentary, 
and  polemical.  Dr.  O'lkien  has  given  a  series  of  extracts  from 
frotestant  symbols  and  the  writings  of  reformed  divines,  relative 
to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  Faith  and  Justification,  &c. ;  which, 
though  of  small  weight  as  authorities — for  the  only  Protestant 
authority  is  the  Bible, — are  valuable,  as  shewing  the  general  con- 
‘^nt  of  the  Protestant  Church  to  the  Evangelical  doctrine.  With 
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rrj^ard  to  liis  explanation  of  James  ii.,  in  wliicli  he  takes  a  dif¬ 
ferent  view  from  'I'indal  and  other  reformers,  we  must  say,  that 
his  ingenious  reasoning  has  not  satisfied  us.  We  eannot  hut  ad¬ 
here  to  the  opinion,  that  St.  James  employs  the  term  justify,  not 
in  its  forensic  sense,  l;ut  in  that  of  to  vindicate  or  approve,  as  it 
occurs.  Matt.  xi.  11).,  and  1  J'iin.  iv.  !().*  'riiere  is  a  valuable 
note  ‘  u]>on  the  (ios|H‘l  doctrine  of  reward  ‘  a  doctrine  liable,' 
the  Author  remarks,  ‘  to  he  misconceived  and  abused  by  all  who 
‘  are  ignorant  of  the  (iospel,'  and  ‘  likely  to  startle  and  offend 
‘  many  real  Christians ' ;  hut,  finding  it  clearly  taught  in  Ciod's 
word,  he  did  not  feel  warranted  in  holding  it  hack.  How  beau¬ 
tifully  does  the  great  reformer  Fox  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  fur 
the  ablest  defence  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  justification)  point 
out  the  true  place  which  the  doctrine  of  reward  holds  in  the 
(Jiristian  system.  ‘  See  of  how  great  eoncern  it  is,  that  a  j)erson 
‘  should  first  1k‘  reconciled  to  (iod.  For,  unless  he  he  received 
‘  intodod's  favour,  it  is  not  possible  that  his  works  should  ])lease 
‘  Him  at  any  time.  As,  in  civil  and  political  affairs,  it  is  of  no 
‘  small  imporfaarr  triivf/trr  a  s07i  or  a  serrafit  arts  upon  the 
‘  account  if  a  rctcard ;  in  like  manner,  in  the  heavenly  genera- 
‘  lion,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  sons  and  servants,  the 
‘  heirs  of  (lod  and  mercenaries.  ...  It  belongs  to  servants  to  be 
‘  com]H‘lled  by  fear ;  hut  they  that  are  sons  are  drawn  by  love. 
‘  .  .  .  .  'They  that  serve,  go  al)out  their  business  only  for  reward, 
‘  and  it  is  given  to  them  no  otherwise  than  according  to  their 
‘  merits :  who,  when  they  have  done  all,  remain  nothing  but 
‘  servants,  and  un])rofi table  ;  they  never  do  any  thing  worthy  of 
‘  an  inheritance.  On  the  contrary,  they  who  are  heirs  and  sons, 
‘  though  they  shew’  themselves  no  less  obedient,  and  observe  the 
‘  will  of  their  father,  yet  they  do  not  obey  that  they  he  made 
‘  heirs  by  works,  but,  because  they  arc  heirs,  therefore  they 
‘  work.’t 

Yet,  to  tby  children,  bounteous  Lord, 

Thy  ])roniise  speaks  of  high  reward  ; 

Of  ttnls  requited,  thanks  received 
For  service  done ; 

Plaudits  and  palms  for  deeds  achieved 
And  victories  won. 

•  So  C^ilviu  (f/i  loco).  '  Xolnnda  cst  ha*c  amphiholo^ia:  justificandi 
vcrlmtHf  Paulo  e.s.\c  ^rotuitain  Justitur  impnlationcm  apud  Dei  Irihunal; 
Jacol)o  autem  esse  demonstrationcm  justitiw  ah  cff'ectis,  idijue  apud  ho¬ 
mines ;  (piemadmodum  ex  superiorihus  versis  colligere  licet,  Ostende  mihi 
/idem  tuam,  tSr-  Doc  seusu  f  'atnnur  sine  controversid  justificari  homi- 
nan  ofH'rihus  .  .  .  Xon  Justi/fcatur  homo  sola  Jide ;  lux'  cst,  nuda  ct 
inani  cognitionc  Dei.  Justijicatur  operibus  ;  Ihk  est,  cx  j'ructibus  cogno- 
scitur  ct  opproltatur  cjus Justitia.* 

t  Fox’s  Works.  Tract  Society  Edition,  p.  1(>(K 
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Hy  mercy  saved,  yet  may  I  dare 
Aspire  the  victor’s  wreath  to  wear  ?  * 

Lord,  ill  thy  strength  I’ll  strive  to  earn 
The  heavenly  crown  ; 

Then  at  thy  feet,  in  glad  return, 

Will  east  it  down. 


Wo  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  noticing  two  Sermons  hy  the 
same  Author,  of  which  we  give  the  full  title  below*.  'Fhe  heresy 
which  they  are  designed  to  combat,  has  been  conlined  to  a  very 
narrow  and  peculiar  circle  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  Hut,  a])art 
from  all  controversy,  the  subject  is  one  upon  which  indistinct  ideas 
are  almost  as  undesirable  as  erroneous  ones ;  and  many  readers  in 
this  country  will,  we  think,  be  glad  to  have  the  Scripture  doc¬ 
trine  so  clearly  and  satisfactorily  cx])ounded.  The  first  sermon 
is  occu])ied  with  the  Scripture  evidence  for  the  reality  and  extent 
of  Our  Lord's  participation  in  human  nature,  and  with  remarks 
upon  the  usvs  to  which  the  fact  itself,  and  the  mode  of  establish¬ 
ing  it,  are  made  subservient  by  the  inspired  writers.  In  the 
second,  the  learned  Author  proceeds  to  shew,  that  to  vindicate 
the  strength  of  the  Apostolic  assertion  in  the  text,  ‘  it  is  by  no 
‘  means  necessary  to  suppose  that  he  assumed  the  corruption 
‘  which  was  added  to  our  nature  by  Adam's  crime.' 

It  is  ])lainly  the  direct  purpose  of  the  evangelical  narratives. 
Dr.  O'Hrien  remarks,  to  convey  to  us  the  most  distinct  ap])rehen- 
sions  of  THE  WORD  manifest  in  the  fiesh,"  as  really  man  in  all 
that  is  essential  to  our  common  nature.  The  effect  of  the  copious 
and  minute  details  is,  to  familiarize  to  the  mind  the  conviction 
that  our  I.ord's  assumption  of  our  nature  was  real ;  a  truth  which 
we  know  to  have  been  denied  by  some  very  early  corru])tcrs  of 
the  faith,  but  a  belief  in  which  is  essential  to  the  ultimate  pur¬ 
poses  which  the  (fOS])els  are  intended  to  accomplish.  One  of  the 
most  obvious  of  those  ends  is,  that  the  life  of  the  Dlessed  Lord 
in  his  humiliation,  was  designed  to  afford  an  e  vample  to  believers, 
that  they  might  follow  his  steps ;  and  the  efficiency  of  that  exhi- 
hition,  as  well  as  its  impressiveness,  absolutely  depends  upon  the 
belief,  that  ‘  it  is  really  the  actings  and  sufferings  of  our  own  frail 
‘  nature  in  union  with  the  perfect  nature  of  the  Most  High,  that  . 
‘  we  are  called  upon  to  behold.'  Hut  another  purpose,  not  le8.s 
important,  which  these  details  arc  designed  to  answer,  is  that  of 


•  T\\^  .Sermons  upon  Hebrews  iv,  15.  Preached  in  the  Chapel  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Being  an  Attempt  to  prove  that  the  Blessed 
Lird  nnght  have  Inieii  truly  tempted,  and  tempted  like  as  we  are, 
though  he  assumed  and  Iwre  our  Nature,  free  from  the  Corruption  in 
which  we  receive  and  bear  it.  By  James  Thomas  O’Brien,  D.D.  &c. 
Hvo.  pp.  xii.  73. 
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raining  man's  fallen  nature,  by  bringing  back  to  their  j)ro|)er  ob¬ 
ject  all  bis  alienated  afl’ections.  Upon  tlie  common  ])rinci})les  of 
our  nature,  it  is  shewn,  that  such  details  are  exquisitely  adaj)ted 
to  promote  ibis  great  consummation  of  (dirist's  reconciling  work, 
by  shewing  us  (iod  in  ('brist  reconciling  the  world  to  himself. 
'File  following  ])assage  places  this  in  a  striking  point  of  view. 

‘  The  first  important  effect  (of  those  details),  then,  in  reference  to 
this  great  end  of  revelation,  is  in  providing  us  with  a  distinct  and 
familiar  object  of  thonght  ;  round  which  our  affections  grow  up  and 
entwine  tliemselves,  according  to  what  we  have  seen  to  be  their  natural 
course.  That,  according  to  the  account  just  given  of  their  ])rogress, 
they  do  require  such  an  object,  ainnot  Ih?  doubted  ;  and  as  little  can  it 
be  questitmed,  that  to  provide  them  such  an  object  is  the  actual  effect 
of  stich  details.  They  have,  in  fact,  ])robably  rendered  the  L(»rd  a 
more  distinct  and  familiar  object  of  thought  to  every  tme  w'ho  hears 
me,  than  any  object  of  conception  which  has  mit  entered  their  minds 
through  the  channel  of  their  senses;  and  far  more  distinct  and  familiar 
than  thmis;inds  wliich  have  obtained  an  entrance  in  that  way.  Hut 
this  is  m*t  their  (Oily  effect.  You  have  only  to  consider  for  a  moment 
the  (piality  of  these  tletails,  to  see,  that  while  they  are  thus  individual¬ 
ising  our  conceptions  of  the  Lord,  and  familiarising  Him  gradually  to 
the  mind,  they  are  throughout  tliis  process  giving  rise  to  grateful, 
tender,  affectionate,  and  reverential  feelings  ;  all  ()f  them  associating 
themselves  with  this  one  tdqect  ;  and  so  forming,  developing,  and 
confirming  our  love  for  Him,  in  strict  confi>rmity  with  what  we  have 
seiMi  to  be  the  natural  ])n)gress  of  affection  in  the  human  mind. 

‘  The  end  w’hich  is  pnnnoted  by  every  jnirt  of  the  Lord’s  life  that  is 
made  known  to  us,  is  in  a  peculiar  way  furthered  by  the  varied  suf¬ 
ferings  wliich  He  underwent.  Not  merely  liecause  these  sufferings 
furnish  our  reason  w  ith  the  most  resistless  evidence  of  the  strength  of 
the  Divine  love,  and  disclose  to  our  apprehensions  most  of  its  un¬ 
fathomable  depths ;  but  because  they  do  this  in  a  w  ay  which  pnKliiccs 
distinct  emotions  in  us,  in  a  way  which  naturally  moves  our  liveliest 
and  tenderest  feelings  ;  and  which  therefore  must,  according  to  the 
jirinciples  already  glancrd  at,  most  jiowTrfully  conduce  to  the  feeling 
of  love  w'ith  which  wt  regard  the  gracious  being  who  endured  them. 

‘His  temptations,  rightly  view'ed,  would  manifestly  have  the  s;inie 
tendency,  and  in  the  same  w’ay.  They  are  a  part, — in  some  re- 
sjH'cts  a  mysterious,  but  still  an  undoubted  part  of  His  sufferings  ;  and 
are  therefore  capable  of  bi*ing  employed,  as  all  His  sufferings  arc  in 
Holy  Scripture  actually  employed,  to  assure  us  of  his  love  :  while  it  is 
manifest  that  they  might  in  another  way  be  made  profitable  to  us,  by 
furnishing  us  with  an  impressive  example  of  how  temptation  should 
be  borne  and  improved. 

‘  Both  arc  most  imjiortant  uses  of  this  mysterious  part  of  the  Re- 
det*mer’s  humiliation  ;  but  the  Apostle,  in  my  text  and  elsewhere, 
makes  a  somew  hat  different  use  of  it.  He  does  not  here  point  to  these 
temptations,  you  see,  as  eilifying  examples ;  or  even  as  pnaifs  of  the 
love  of  Him  who  descended  so  low  as  for  our  sakes  to  become  capable 
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of  sustaining  temptation,  and  actually  to  sustain  it.  But  he  calls 
ujHiii  us  to  rely  U|Km  His  sym|)uthy  with  us  under  temptation,  l)e- 
cause  He  has  Himself  felt  its  power;  because  He  was  in  all  points 
tempted  like  as  we  are: — for,  as  he  elsewhere  says,  in  that  He 
Himself  sulTered  being  tempted.  He  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are 
tempted. 

‘  He  does  not,  you  see,  here  seek  to  move  us  merely  through  our 
reason  ;  but  addresses  directly  an  universal  principle  of  our  nature, — 
how  far  instinctive,  how  far  habitual,  is  unimportant, — but  certainly 
an  universal  jirinciple  of  human  nature,  which  leads  us,  under  every  form 
<»f  suffering,  to  rely  most  implicitly  upon  those  who  have  suffered  most 
in  the  same  way.  It  is  only  a  new  instance  of  the  wise  adaptation  of 
the  means  emjiloyed  to  the  nature  on  which  they  have  to  act,  of  which 
we  have  seen  already  so  many.’ 

‘  When  the  Apostle  reminds  us  that  the  infinite  Being  who  assigns 
to  us  our  temptations,  deigned  himself  to  undergo  the  like  tempta¬ 
tions;  and  asks  us,  whether  we  can  refuse  to  confide  in  the  sympathies 
— the  human  vsympathies — with  which  He  thus  descended  to  invest 
himself.^  whether  we  can  believe  that  He  who  for  us  consented  to 
Irani  by  experience,  the  strength  of  temptation,  the  weakness  of  human 
nature  under  it,  and  its  need  of  higher  aid  in  the  hour  of  trial,— 
whether  we  can  believe  that  He  will  allow  us  to  be  tried  by  one  sujK*r- 
tluous  pang,  or  to  want  one  needful  succour? — every  one  must,  I 
think,  feel  that,  however  resistless,  as  reasoning,  such  language  is, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  something  more,  and,  for  the  purpose,  some¬ 
thing  better;  that  it  is  a  direct  address  to  a  powerful  and  jiervad- 
iug  principle  of  our  nature,  which  is  sure  promptly  to  answer  the  ap- 
]H*al.’  pp.  17 — 

Such  a  use  of  Our  I^ord’s  temptations  manifestly  siip])oses  an 
intimate  conviction  of  their  reality;  and  the  only  rational  founda¬ 
tion  of  such  conviction  is,  a  lielief  in  the  correspondence  of  his 
human  nature  to  ours,  in  all  respects  hut  that  which  the  Apostle 
expressly  cautions  us  against  overlooking — “  yet  without  sin.**' 
It  has  never  lieen  felt  by  humble  believers,  the  Author  remarks, 
that  this  qualification  impairs  the  force  of  the  persuasive  passage 
to  which  it  is  subjoined.  But  bold  attempts  have  been  made  to 
set  aside  tliis  qualification,  by  vain  and  shallow  reasonings  which 
assume,  that  a  sinless  being  could  not  suffer  from  temptation ; 
and  that,  as  the  severity  of  oar  temptations  mainly  sjirings  from 
the  corruption  of  our  natures,  in  this  corruption  He  must  have 
shared  in  order  to  be  “  tempted  like  as  we  are.'*’ 

The  fallacy  of  this  perverse  argument  is  shewn,  first,  by  its 
arbitrarily  stopjiing  short  of  the  conclusion  to  which  the  reasoning 
would  consistently  lead.  The  severity  of  our  temptation  springs, 
not  simply  from  the  corruption  introduced  by  the  Fall  into  man'^s 
nature  generally,  but  from  those  ‘  additional  depravations'*  which 
enter  into  the  character  of  individuals.  The  sting  of  temptation 
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Uc8  in  some  corruption  peculiar  to  the  iiulividual, — in  the  tyranny 
of  some  evil  habit,  in  the  im])ortunity  of  some  appetite  long  in. 
(lulged,  in  the  violence  of  some  ])assion  unaccustomed  to  control. 
If,  therefore,  the  ])urpose  and  argument  of  the  A])ostle  required 
that  helievers  should  Ik'  assured  that,  in  the  human  nature  of 
Our  Lord,  there  is  h^und  what  constitutes  the  strength  of  their 
tem])tations,  they  must  he  assured  that  1  le  shared  in  the  addi¬ 
tional  corruptions  s])ringing  from  actual  sin.  An  argument  may 
truly  he  saiil  to  ])rove  too  much,  which,  if  fairly  pursued,  con¬ 
ducts  to  hlas])hemy. 

Dr.  O'Brien  next  proceeds  to  shew  the  fallacy  of  the  reasoning 
he  is  combating,  by  analysing  the  lirst  of  those  ])artieular  tempta¬ 
tions  which  the  Lord  is  recorded  to  have  sustained,  and  hy 
shewing  that  its  force  arose  from  elementary  ])rinci])les  of  the 
human  constitution,  such  as  must  have  existed  in  a  state  of 
primeval  innocence  ; — ‘  that  Our  Lord  was  tempted  like  as  Adam 
would  have  been  lM.*fore  his  fall,  had  lie  then  suffered  the  same 
want,  with  none  but  forbidden  means  of  relieving  it.'  In  a  valu¬ 
able  note,  the  Author  shews,  further,  that  no  degree  of  strength 
which  can  be  ascribed  to  the  higher  ])arts  of  our  nature,  destroys 
the  reality  of  tem})tations  springing  from  those  essential  ])arts  of 
the  animal  constitution  which  existed  antecedently  to  the  Tall. 
In  the  following  remarks,  there  is  much  sound  and  inqmrtant 
discrimination.  It  is  frequently  as.serted  by  theologians,  that  the 
holiness  of  Our  Lord's  nature  only  rendered  his  temptations  the 
more  severe.  This,  Dr.  O'Brien  shews,  is  true  in  one  sense,  but 
not  in  all  respects. 

‘  Temptations  may  be  regarded  in  two  p<ants  of  view — as  attiic- 
titms,  and  as  trials  ;  as  causing  jiain,  and  as  causing  danger  ;  as  hard 
to  he  contentedly  endured,  and  hard  to  be  virtuously  resisted.  X(»\v, 
considered  only  in  the  former  point  of  view,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  holiness  of  the  Lord  must  have  greatly  augmented  the  severity 
of  His  temptations :  that  all  instigations  to  evil  must  pain  most  the 
mind  to  w  hicli  evil  is  most  abhorrent,  is  abundantly  l)lain.  But  there 
seems  just  us  little  dtiuht,  that  by  the  Lord’s  Indiness,  their  severity» 
in  the  other  way  of  viewing  them,  was  diminished,  and  it  may  IsJ 
added,  diminished  just  in  the  same  degree.  That  the  rejection  of  that 
which  is  accompanied  by  moral  evil,  or  leads  to  it,  is  easier  to  a  mind 
to  which  such  evil  is  odituis,  than  to  t>ne  by  which  it  is  regarded  with 
comparatively  light  aversion,  is  tin)  obvious  to  need  argument.  And 
this  is  the  very  point.  \\'e  are  tempted  to  an  act  which  brings  some 
jjhysiral  gtHnl  (suppose),  or  removes  some  physical  evil,  and  which  in 
the  abstract  is  indifferent  in  its  moral  nature,  but  which  from  its  con¬ 
comitants  or  consequents,  or  fnun  circumstances  of  the  individual, 
brings  with  it  moral  evil :  we  may  he  able  to  resist  the  temptation  by 
ladling  to  mind  the  future  gtHul  which  we  must  forego,  and  which  in¬ 
finitely  4»utweighs  the  present  enjoyment  that  we  desire  to  priK.'ure,  or 
the  future  suffering  which  we  shall  have  to  endure,  and  which  infi- 
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nili'ly  i'xct*cil8  our  present  pain,  of  which  we  desire  to  he  relieved. 
And  a  ctnidict  thus  arises  in  our  mind  Ix'tween  a  distant  anil  a 
presi  nt  j:iHul,a  distant  evil  and  a  present  evil,  which,  however  it  ends, 
iiiinlit  manifestly  be  carried  on,  though  we  had  no  love  of  (hnl, — no 
love  for  what  He  loves,  and  no  hatred  for  what  He  hates.  But  it  is 
evident  that  our  conflict  will  be  easier  if  we  have  a  real  desire  to  please 
Him,  and  a  real  hatred  of  what  displtMises  Him.  The  physical  g<H)d 
might  have  just  the  same  attractions  as  lK*fore,  but  its  accompanying 
evil  would  give  a  character  to  the  act  which  would  have  a  tendency 
make  it  distasteful  to  us.  In  whatever  degree  this  existed,  it  would 
render  it  easier  for  the  prudential  motives  which  the  ap))rehended  con- 
H'qnences  of  the  act  call  into  operation,  to  prevail  over  the  incitements 
to  commit  it :  and  it  might  manifestly  rise  to  such  a  degree,  us  would 
MH»ersede  alti*gether  the  necessity  of  the  operation  of  such  motives. 
The  physical  gmul,  however,  though  an  inferior,  is  still  a  real  gcnnl ; 
and  what  is  more,  the  })ain  of  wanting  it,  may  from  our  cMinstitution 
Ik*  a  real  evil :  and  from  this  the  temptation  to  even  a  holy  nature 
would  arise.  But  it  is  manifestly  confounding  the  two  views  of 
temptation  to  say,  that  in  the  sense  of  trial — retpiiring,  that  is,  reso¬ 
lution,  self-denial,  virtuous  habits,  and  such  like,  to  resist  and  subdue 
it, — any  temptation  can  be  so  severe  to  a  holy  nature  as  to  an  unholy. 
The  man  by  whom  a  given  tem])tation  would  be  most  felt  as  an  utHic- 
tion,  would  least  feel  it  us  a  trial ;  and  the  man  who  felt  no  disposition 
to  regard  it  as  an  affliction  at  all,  is  the  man  whom  it  would  most 
easily  subdue.  1  am  sure,  therefore,  that  luiwever  true  it  bt*,  rightly 
explained,  ‘‘  that  the  Lord’s  holiness  added  to  the  severity  of  His 
tem]Jtations,”  it  is  constantly  asserted  with  very  incorrect  notions  of 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  true.  And  I  notice  it,  partly  to  remove  this 
confusion  ;  partly  because  it  affords  an  opjmrtunity  of  stating  what  is 
calculated  to  set  the  whole  subject  in  a  clearer  light ;  but  chiefly  from 
its  connexion  with  the  point  which  I  have  been  discussing.  With  this 
jHiint,  the  first  view  of  temptations  has  not  much  to  do.  It  is  as 
trials,  j)utting  us  in  danger,  and  making  succour  needful,  that  the 
comfort  of  the  text  is  addressed  to  us  in  our  temptations.  The  com¬ 
fort  is,  that  the  Lord  endured  the  like  temptations ;  and  I  have  taken 
some  ])ains  to  shew  that  the  likeness  consisted  in  this, — that  what  is 
natural  good  to  us,  was  natural  good  to  Him  ;  that  what  is  natural 
evil  to  us,  was  natural  evil  to  Him.  But  it  is  manifest  that  natural 
go(Hl,  ctunbined  with  moral  evil,  or  only  to  be  j)rocured  by  it,  could 
not  affect  His  mind  in  the  same  way  that  it  does  ours — that  is,  could 
not  Ih?  so  strong  a  temptation, — unless  He  thought  as  lightly  of  moral 
evil  as  we  do:  and  that  therefore,  when  wc  require  that  His  tempta¬ 
tions  should  be  as  severe  in  this  way  as  ours,  we  do  not  know  what  we 
are  demanding.  All  that  we  am  require  is,  that  the  physical  giHKl 
J^liouhl  have  been  as  great  to  him  ;  and, — which  is  more  im|)ortant,  as 
forming  a  more  formidable  temptation, — that  the  physical  evil  of  which 
lie  was  temj)ted  to  relieve  himself,  should  have  been  as  severe.  And 
"hat  1  have  said  of  this  particular  trial,  may  serve  to  shew,  that 
"e  have  here  much  more  than  an  equality ;  and  1  have  no  doubt  that 
i*n  examination  of  all  the  other  temptations  would  lead  to  the  same 
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conclusion.  Indeotl,  with  rt\s]>cct  to  some  of  those  near  the  close  uf 
His  life,  it  is  too  eviileiit  to  need  |H)inting  out.*  pp.  Cl — C3. 

In  a  subsequent  note,  Dr.  O’Brien  offers  some  remarks  upon 
tlie  tliird  temptation  as  recorded  by  St.  Matthew,  which  seem 
deserving  of  consideration,  although  what  the  Author  modestly 
pro|K)ses  as  a  conjecture,  we  cannot  regard  as  any  thing  more 
tlian  hypotliesis,  and  an  hypotliesis  embarrassed  by  obvious  ob¬ 
jections. 

‘  When  Our  Lord  w’us  offered  llisown  rightful  authority,  he  was 
]>resonted  w’ith  the  image  of  a  sway  under  which  all  misery  and  vice 
wojild  Ih*  banished  from  the  earth,  and  the  happiness  of  man  and  the 
glory  of  (iwl  take  the  place  of  all  the  disorders  by  which  llis  creation 
is  now  deformed.  Here  was  the  source  of  a  temptation  addressing 

itself  Ut  still  higher  principles  of  His  nature . It  seems  hard  to 

avoid  concluding,  that  there  was  something  more  in  tin’s  offer  than  wc 
have  yet  fmind  in  it,  and  that  Satan  really  pro|H>sed  to  surrender  vo¬ 
luntarily  that  dominion  wliich  the  Lord  had  etane  to  wrest  from  him ; 
that  he  j)urposed  at  once,  and  without  a  struggle,  to  yield  Him  what 
he  was  to  w  in  by  that  extremity  of  suffering  to  which  we  know*  lie 
looked  with  anguish  and  fear.  This  seems  the  j)robablc  moaning  of 
the  offer ;  and  if  it  be,  tbo  strength  of  the  temptation  then  would  bo 
to  be  measured  by  the  intensity  of  the  agonies  of  Gethsemane  and 
('alwary.*  p.  CC. 

It  is  true,  that  the  great  purpose  for  which  our  Lord  came  in 
the  llcsli  was,  to  destroy  tlie  dominion  of  the  Potentate  of  death  ; 
hut  He  knew  that,  in  order  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  otter  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  his 
own  Innly,  suttering,  the  dust  for  the  Unjust;  and  that  no  otter  of 
surrender  on  the  ]>art  of  Satan  could  supersede  the  necessity  of 
his  accom])]ishing  this  part  of  the  commission  he  had  received 
from  the  Father.  This  consideration  seems  to  us  to  militate 
against  the  above  view  of  the  tcm])tation.  AVc  have  always  been 
inclined  to  understand  2  Uor.  xi.  14,  as  alluding  to  this  tempt¬ 
ation  ;  and  if  so,  the  otter  could  not  have  been  made  by  the 
T’empter  in  his  undisguised  person. 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  CVBrien  shews,  that  the  pernicious  error  he 
is  comlwiting,  with  regard  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  is  di¬ 
rectly  fitted  to  lead  to  Socinian  error  concerning  ‘  the  work  which 
‘  he  came  to  do  in  the  flesh since  his  assumption  of  a  corrupt 
nature  would  have  unfitted  him  to  he  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for 
sin.  Socinianism  l>egins,  not  with  denying  the  deity  of  the 
Saviour’s  person,  hut  with  questioning  the  necessity  of  salvation 
by  atonement.  The  former  article  of  the  Christian  faith  is  no 
stumbling-block  to  those  who  have  been  led  to  feel  their  nectl  of 
a  Saviour.  Nor  is  there  any  danger  of  our  dwelling  too  much  on 
the  humanity  of  Christ ;  for,  the  more  vividly  wc  realize  all  that 
he  is  as  man,  the  more  constrained  shall  wc  feci  to  recognize,  that 
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in  tliat  Man  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily. 

‘  Quare^"  says  Calvin,  ‘  tit  fides  nostra  ad  (Pteniam  Christi  di- 
‘  rinitatem  perveniaf^  mitium  Jieri  oiMtrtet  ah  ea  notitia  qtup 
‘  proplar  vst  et  magis  facilh,  Ita  vere  d  qaihasdam  divhnn 
‘  d  Christo  homine  nos  deduci  ad  Christum  Deum.’'*  It  is 
bv  intellectual  converse  and  contact,  so  to  s|)eak,  with  the  risen 
Saviour,  on  heholding  his  pierced  hands,  and  obtaining  palpable 
evidence  of  his  real  humanity,  that  the  doubting  are  led  to  ex¬ 
claim,  My  Lord  and  my  God. 

That  this  is  the  natural  result,  conformably  to  the  common 
laws  of  our  mental  constitution,  may  be  inferred  from  the  ettcct  of 
those  mistaken  methods  of  exciting  devotional  feeling  by  sensible 
representations  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Romish  Church 
and  other  foreign  communions.  The  more  intelligent  Romanist 
denies  that  he  worships  the  image  or  the  crucifix,  but  he  uses  it 
as  a  means  of  assisting  his  faith,  and  of  exciting  his  affections, 
like  the  ])ortrait  of  a  deceased  friend.  Protestants  have  good 
reasons  for  strongly  objecting  to  all  such  unhallowed  expedients, 
which,  putting  aside  their  liability  to  the  grossest  abuse,  are 
adapted  only  to  act  upon  the  imagination,  and  through  that  upon 
the  sensible  part  of  our  nature,  and  are  hostile,  rather  than  favour¬ 
able,  to  genuine  faith  and  spirituality  of  mind.  Still,  that  un¬ 
doubting  faith  in  the  deity  of  Our  Lord  which  is  found  blended 
with  this  idolatrous  mode  of  worship,  affords  a  proof  that  the 
most  vivid  apprehensions  of  the  personality  of  the  Saviour  as 
man,  arc  closely  connected  with  the  deepest  convictions  of  his 
true  divinity  as  One  with  the  Father.  \Ve  Protestants  have  our 
crucifix — it  is  the  New  Testament;  and  it  is  by  gazing  on  that 
lively  portrait  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  that  believers  are  led  to 
recognize  his  glory  as  that  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father. 
And  the  manner  in  which  the  affecting  details  of  the  Gok|>c1s  arc 
adapted  to  operate  upon  the  heart  of  the  true  (/hristian,  and  the 
tendency  of  affection  so  awakened  towards  the  object  of  implicit 
trust  as  well  as  gratitude,  to  what  would  l)e  idolatry,  if  the  Son 
were  not  to  Ik?  worshipped  even  as  we  honour  the  Father,  would 
supply  a  strong  argument,  on  the  Unitarian  hypothesis,  against 
the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  as  necessarily  leading  to 
error.  If  Christ  be  not  God,  the  Christian  faith  is  idolatry;  and 
the  New’  Testament  is  chargeable  with  producing  and  necessi¬ 
tating  such  idolatry  in  all  who  believe  it.  The  Gospel  holds  up 
to  our  faith.  The  Image  of  the  Invisible  God,  “  the  express 
image  of  the  Father’s  person”;  and,  by  that  same  law  of  our  na¬ 
ture  from  the  perversion  of  which  idolatry  springs,  as  certainly  as 
the  material  image  of  wood  or  stone  present^  to  the  eye,  becomes 
to  the  inwifination  the  sign  of  the  invisible  presence  it  repre- 
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M*nts,  S4>  does  tlic  Moral  Imago  of  Deity  made  visible  to  faith^ 
iH'come  to  the  heart  the  sign  of  tbe  fullness  of  tbe  (iodhead,-^ 
the  brightness  of  tbe  Father's  glory ;  for  he  who  has  seen  //im, 
“  has  seen  the  Father." 

Of  the  Fnitarian  system,  love  to  ('hrist,  even  as  man,  forms 
no  element,  'rhere  may  Ih'  a  eomplacent,  complimentary  admira- 
tion  of  his  pure  e\am])le,  such  as  has  been  ex])ressed  by  many  of 
that  seluM)!  towards  Socrates  and  Mohammed  as  well  as  Christ. 
Hut  love  to  ('hrist  in  his  eharacter  as  a  Uedeemer  and  Saviour, 
in  the  relation  in  whieh  the  (ios|H'l  exhibits  him  to  our  faith,  can¬ 
not  l)e  separated  from  those  religious  feelings  which  constitute 
the  essence  of  worship.  The  heart  rejects  all  metaphysical 
subtilties,  and  knows  no  difference  between  l)elieving  in  Christ, 
and  adoring  him  as  Lord  and  (lod. 

We  h  ave  been  induced  to  dwell  a  little  longer  u]>on  this  to])ic, 
by  having  recently  become  acapiainted  with  several  very  interest¬ 
ing  cases  of  the  conversion  of  Unitarians  to  the  Homan  ('atholic 
faith.  Nothing  might  seem  more  unlikelv,  on  the  first  view  of 
the  subjeet,  than  so  extreme  a  transition  as  this  ;  and  one  might 
dismiss  a  solitary  instance  of  the  kind  as  a  simple  anomaly,  to  be 
aceounted  for  by  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  individual,  or 
some  accidental  influence.  Hut  it  so  happens,  that  the  cases  we 
refer  to  have  occurred  under  widely  different  circumstances,  and 
in  three  different  countries  ;  and  in  one  instance  of  the  three, 
several  members  of  the  family,  highly  intelligent  persons,  have, 
from  the  sinccrest  conviction,  passed  at  once  from  the  frigid  re¬ 
gion  of  scepticism  to  that  of  implicit  faith,  and  profess  themselves 
truly  hapj)y  in  the  exchange  they  have  made.  Nor  do  we  doubt 
that,  as  regards  their  comfort,  they  have  made  an  exchange  for 
the  iH'tter.  Unitarianism  offers  no  cordial  to  the  conscience,  and 
satisfies  no  want  of  the  heart.  It  is  ‘  a  cold  negation.'  It  blocks 
up  tbe  only  way  of  access  to  the  Father, — blots  out  the  only 
image  of  (lod, — and  leaves  in  the  very  humanity  of  ('hrist  nothing 
for  faith  to  embrace,  or  for  the  heart  to  worshij).  A  superstition 
which  appeals  to  the  imagination,  like  the  Homish,  and  which  at 
the  same  time  meets,  in  some  degree,  the  ‘  longing  to  be  saved,' 
although  it  does  not  clearly  shew  the  true  way,  must  then  ]>ossess 
an  immense  su|>eriority  of  adaptation  to  human  nature  over  the 
ii(»-creed  of  the  rationalist.  Unitarianism,  it  is  true,  like  Deism, 
has  flourished  w  ithin  the  pale,  and  under  the  shade  of  Popery  ,  for 
it  is  the  natural  creed  of  those  who  have  no  conscience  of  guilt, 
and  no  sense  of  the  invisible.  Hut,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot, 
as  a  system,  stand  against  Popery,  for  su]>erstition  is  mightier 
than  infidelity.  In  the  l^nitarian  city  of  Hoston,  the  Roman 
('atholic  religion  is  said  to  Ik'  gaining  ground  and  multiplying 
its  converts.  We  need  not  Ik*  surprised  at  this.  What  is  I'ro- 
testantism  worth,  if  deimived  of  that  doctrine  which  constitutes 
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its  vital  energy^  JustiHcation  tbrougb  tbc  blmxl  of  “  tbc  Lamb  of 
(bul,  wbo  taketb  away  tlie  sins  of  tbc  world 


Art.  1 1.  1.  Journal  of  Three  Voyages  along  the  Coast  of  China,  in  1831 , 
IR32»  and  18ii3,  with  Notices  of  Siam,  Corea,  and  the  Lch)  Choo 
Islands.  Hy  Charles  (Tiitzlaff.  To  which  is  j)refixed,  an  Intro¬ 
ductory  Essjiy  on  the  Ptdicy,  Relmion,  ike.  of  China,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Kllis,  Author  of Polynesian  Researches,**  \'c.  12mo.  pp.  xciv, 
4o0.  Price  12^.  London,  18.34. 

2.  China.  An  Outline  of  its  Government,  Laws,  and  Policy:  and  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Embassies  to,  and  Intercourse  with  that 
Empire.  By  Peter  Aul)or,  Secretary  t(»  the  Hon.  the  (\mrt  i»f 
Directors  of  tlie  E.  India  Company.  8vo.  pp.  419.  Price  I8.v.  (hI. 
London,  18^14. 

^'jrR  readers  are  already  well  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Mr. 

(iutzlafl‘,  to  whose  evangelical  labours  in  Siam,  and  still  more 
adventurous  coasting  voyage  along  the  shores  of  the  (3iinesc  Sea, 
reference  was  made  in  reviews  of  Low’s  Siamese  (Irammar,  and 
the  Vovage  of  The  Amherst*.  We  shall  first  notice  such  few 
additional  particulars  contained  in  tbc  present  })ublieation  as  re¬ 
late  to  Siam,  and  then  those  which  relate  to  the  Celestial  Em- 
})ire. 

Siam,  Mr.  Gutzlaff  remarks,  has  never  received,  so  much  as  it 
ought,  the  attention  of  Euroj>ean  philanthropists  and  merchants. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  of  Asia,  and,  under  a  gotnl 
government,  might  be  superior  to  Bengal.  AVhatever  l)e  its 
intrinsic  claims  to  interest,,  however,  the  actual  contact  into 
which  the  ])rogressivc  expansion  of  our  eastern  empire  has 
brought  us  with  the  Siamese  territory  and  nation,  supplies  a 
stronger  motive  for  wishing  to  know  more  about  IkhIi.  l^p  to 
the  time  of  the  Burmese  war,  the  Siamese,  forming  their  ideas  of 
Europeans  from  the  degraded  mongrel  race  of  Portuguese  half- 
castes,  regarded  even  the  British  power  with  contempt ;  and  our 
first  envoy  to  Bangkok  was  treated  with  distrust  and  indignity. 
^^  hen  the  English  had  taken  Ilangoon,  it  was  not  believed  by 
the  king  until  he  had  sent  a  trustworthy  ])erson  to  ascertain  the 
fact ;  and  it  was  with  no  satisfaction  that  they  heard  of  the 
victories  of  ‘  their  British  allies  ’,  although  they  were  by  that 
nieans  protected  from  the  ravages  of  the  Burmese,  w  ho  would 
otherwise  have  certainly  turned  the  sword  against  them.  Now, 
however,  the  childish  national  vanity  of  the  Siamese;  which  had 
led  them  to  deem  themselves  su|>crior  to  all  nations  except  the 
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('liineso  and  Hunncst',  lias  vanished,  and  the  ascendancy  of 
western  civilization  is  iK'ginning  to  make  itself  felt. 

‘His  majesty  has  decked  a  few  straggling  wretches  in  the  uniform 
of  sejmvs,  and  considers  them  as  brave  and  well-disciplined  as  their 
|mtterns.  Chow-fa-niM>i,  desirous  of  imitating  foreigners,  has  huilt  a 
ship  on  a  small  scale,  and  intends  to  construct  a  larger  one  as  smui  as 
his  funds  will  permit.  English  as  well  as  Americans  are  disencuin- 
liered  in  their  intercourse,  and  enj<»y  at  present  privileges  of  which 
even  the  favoured  Chinese  cannot  lx»ast.*  p.  34. 

The  (Miinesc  form  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Siam.  According  to  Mr.  Tomlin,  seven-eighths  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ca]>ital,  in  the  year  13*28,  were  C'hinese  pay¬ 
ing  tax,  or  descendants  of  Chinese;  the  Siamese  natives  being 
only  8000  out  of  401,300.  Mr.  Crawford  makes  the  total  jKipu- 
lation  of  the  empire  2,8(X),0(K),  of  whom  the  Siamese,  or  T'hai 
race,  are  1,2()0, 000,  and  the  Chinese  440,000;  the  remainder, 
Laos,  I'eguans,  Malays,  ^cc.  To  this  vague  estimate,  little  credit 
can  Ik‘  attached ;  and  from  the  following  account,  it  would  seem 
to  Ik'  not  easy  to  discriminate  very  accurately  between  the  two 
races^  although  the  Siamese  aristocrasy  may  preserve  their 
litieal  distinctness  as  a  caste. 

‘  The  natives  nf  China  come  in  great  numbers  from  Chaou-chow-foo, 
the  most  eastern  part  of  Canton  Province.  They  are  mostly  agri¬ 
culturists  ;  while  another  Canton  tribe,  calknl  the  Kih  or  Ka,  consists 
chieriy  of  artisans.  Emigrants  from  Tang-an  (or  Tung-an)  district, 
in  Fuh-ktvn  province,  are  few  ;  mostly  sailors  or  inerchunts.  Those 
from  llai-nan  are  chiefly  ]H'dlars  and  tishcrmen,  and  form  perhaps  the 
jHKirest,  yet  the  most  cheerful  class.  Language,  as  well  as  customs, 
tlerived  from  the  Cluum-chow  Chinese,  are  prevalent  throughout  the 
country.  They  delight  to  live  in  wretchedness  and  fllth,  and  are  very 
anxious  to  conform  to  the  vile  habits  of  the  Siamese.  In  some  cases 
when  they  enter  into  matrimonial  alliances  with  these  latter,  they 
even  thnnv  away  their  jackets  and  trow^sers,  and  become  Sianiese  in 
their  very  dress.  As  the  lax,  indifferent  religious  principles  of  the 
Chinese  do  not  differ  esseiitially  from  those  of  the  Siamese,  the  f  »rmer 
are  very  prone  to  conform  entirely  to  the  religious  rites  of  the  latter. 
And  if  they  have  children,  these  fri^quently  cut  off  their  queues,  and 
bectmie  for  a  certain  time  Siamese  priests.  Within  two  or  three 
generations,  all  the  disting\iishing  marks  of  the  Chinese  character 
dw*indle  entirely  away  ;  and  a  nation  which  adheres  so  obstinately  to 
its  national  customs  lH.'comes  wholly  changed  to  Siamese.  Tfccse 
jH.'ople  usually  neglect  their  own  literature,  and  apply*  themselves  to 
the  Siamest'.  To  them  nothing  is  so  welcome  as  the  Inung  presented 
by  the  king  with  an  honorary  title ;  and  this  generally  lakes  ]»lace 
when  they  have  acquired  great  riches,  or  have  betrayed  some  of  their 
own  countrymen.  From  that  moment  they  become  slaves  of  the  king; 
the  more  so  if  they  are  made  his  <»rticers.  ^o  siTvice  is  then  so  menial, 
so  exjK'nsive,  so  diflicult,  but  they  are  forctnl  to  perform  it.  And  in 
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ctisc  of  disobedience,  they  are  severely  punished,  and  perhaps  put  Into 
chains  for  their  whole  lives.  Nothing,  therefore,  exceeds  the  fear  of 
the  ('hinese, — they  pay  the  highest  respect  to  their  oppressors,  and 
cringt*  when  addressed  by  them. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  taxes  laid  upon  their  industry,  they 
lalsnir  patiently  from  morning  to  night,  to  feed  their  insolent  and 
indolent  tyrants,  who  think  it  below  their  dignity  to  gain  their  daily 
bread  by  their  own  exertions.  With  the  exception  of  the  liwuy- 
Hwuy,  or  Triad  society,  imjilieit  obedience  is  paid  to  their  most  ex¬ 
orbitant  demands  by  every  Chinese  settler. 

*  Some  years  back,  this  society  formed  a  conspiracy,  seised  upon 
some  native  craft  at  Hamplasoi,  a  jilace  near  the  mouth  of  the  Alei- 
nam,  and  began  to  revenge  themselves  upon  their  tyrants ;  but  falling 
short  of  provisions,  they  were  forced  to  put  to  sea.  Followed  by  a 
small  Siamese  squadron,  they  were  compelled  to  flee,  till  contrary 
winds,  and  utter  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  obliged  them  to  sur¬ 
render.  The  ringleader  escaped  to  Cochin  China,  but  most  of  his 
fillowers  were  cither  massacred,  or  sent  to  prison  for  life.  From  that 
time,  all  hope  of  recovering  the  nation  from  abject  bondage  disap- 
]H*ared  ;  though  there  are  a  great  many  individuals  who  trust  that  the 
Knglish  (according  to  their  own  expression)  will  extend  their  bene¬ 
volent  government  as  far  as  Siam.  Every  arrival  of  a  ship  enlivens 
their  exjiectation, — every  departure  damps  their  joy.*  pp.  34-(5. 

(treat  numbers  of  the  agriculturists  in  Siam  arc  of  the  Peguan 
or  Moan  nation,  who  formerly  possessed  the  whole  delta  or  the 
Irrawaddy.  They  are  described  as  robust,  industrious,  frank, 
and  cheerful ;  an  interesting  people,  superior,  in  some  respects, 
to  either  their  Burmese  or  Siamese  conquerors.  In  their  dress, 
the  men  conform  to  their  masters ;  but  the  females  let  their  hair 
grow,  and  dress  differently  from  the  Siamese  women.  The 
Malays,  who  are  numerous  either  as  slaves,  or  as  tenants  of  large 
tracts  of  land,  which  they  cultivate  with  great  care,  generally 
lose  in  Siam,  like  the  Chinese,  their  national  character,  and  con¬ 
form  to  Siamese  customs.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  hadjies^ 
they  have  no  ootollahs ;  but  these  few  exercise  an  uncontrolled 
sway  over  their  votaries,  and  ‘  know  the  art  of  enriching  them- 
‘  selves  without  injury  to  their  character  as  saints.'  They  pro¬ 
fessedly  teach  the  Koran,  and  have  generally  a  good  many  scho¬ 
lars.  The  greater  part  of  the  Malays,  however,  Mr.  Gutzlaff 
says,  yield  so  far  to  Paganism  as  even  to  throw  off  the  turban. 
There  are  also  some  IVIoors  resident  in  the  country,  who  arc 
styled  emphatically  by  the  Siamese,  kah^  strangers :  they  are 
mostly  country-born. 

‘Their  chief, .and  his  son  Rasitty,  enjoy  the  highest  honours  with 
his  majesty  ;  the  former  being  the  medium  of  speech  whereby  persons 
of  inferior  rank  convey  their  ideas  to  the  royal  ctir.  As  it  is  coii- 
nidered  lielow'  the  dignity  of  so  high  a  potentate  as  his  Siamese  ma¬ 
jesty  to  sjK'ak  the  same  language  as  his  subjects  have  adopted,  the 
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alx»v’e-iiu*ntioiifcl  ^IcM»r-iiuin’s  office  consists  in  nionlding  the  simplest 
expression  int(»  nonsensical  bomliast,  in  order  that  the  sjHVch  addressed 
to  HO  mighty  a  ruler  may  In?  ecpial  to  the  euloj^iums  iH’stowed  u})on 
Budha.  Yet,  hv  heino  made  the  medium  of  speech,  the  M(mr  has  it 
in  his  jK»wer  to  represent  matters  aecordino  to  his  own  interest,  and 
he  never  fails  to  make  ample  use  of  this  ]>rero^ative.  Hence  no  indi¬ 
vidual  is  so  much  hated  or  feared  hy  the  nobles,  and  st*arcely  any  one 
wields  so  imperious  a  sway  over  the  royal  resolutions.  lU'ing  averse 
to  an  extensive  trade  with  Kuro|H*ans,  lie  avails  himself  of  every  op- 
]>ortunity  to  shackle  it,  and  to  ])romote  intercourse  with  his  own  coun¬ 
trymen,  whom  he  nevertheless  squeezes  whenever  it  is  in  his  jxiwer. 
All  the  other  MiMir-men  are  either  his  vassals  or  in  his  immediate 
employ,  and  may  Ik*  said  to  be  an  oriranized  Innly  of  wily  constituents. 
They  tlo  not  wear  the  turban,  and  they  dis|H*ns4*  with  the  wide  Ori¬ 
ental  dress  ;  nor  do  they  scruple  even  to  attend  at  jiaj^an  festivals  and 
rites,  merely  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  their  masters,  and  to  indulge 
in  the  unrestrained  habits  i>f  the  Siamese.’  pp.  3lb  10. 

In  the  double  capacity  of  missionary  and  pliysician,  Mr.  Gutz- 
laff  came  in  contact  with  the  pco])le  known  under  the  name  of 
I.aos  ‘  or  Chans  \  a  nation  scarcely  known  to  Europeans.  They 
occupy,  he  says,  great  part  of  the  eastern  (or  Indo-C’hinesc) 
ninsula,  from  the  northern  frontiers  of  Siam,  along  (’amboja  and 
(h)chin  (’hina  on  the  one  side,  and  Burmah  on  the  other,  up  to 
the  borders  of  ('hina  and  Tong-kin.  They  are  divided  into 
White  1  .aos  land  Black  Laos  (Ldu-pim^- 

(lam),  ‘  owing  partly  to  the  colour  of  their  skin.'  *  Their  lan¬ 
guage,  which  Air.  Ci.  learned,  he  describes  as  soft  and  mclo<lious, 
and  very  similar  to  the  Siamese :  it  differs  from  it,  in  fact,  as 
I'aptain  Low  informs  us,  only  as  a  dialect,  although  the  written 
character  more  closely  resembles  the  Aloan  or  Peguan.  Their 
religious  books,  in  the  Pali  language,  are  very’  little  undcrstcxid 
by  their  priests,  who  differ  from  the  Siamese  priests  only  in  their 
stupidity.  Although  their  country  may  be  considered  as  the 
cradle  of  Budhism  in  these  parts,  Mnost  of  the  vestiges  of  Somono 
‘  Kodam  +  being  met  with  in  their  precincts,'  yet,  the  temples  in 
honour  of  Budha  are  by  no  means  equal  to  those  in  Siam,  nor 
are  the  Laos  as  superstitious  as  their  neighl>ours.  They  are 
further  characterised  as  ‘  dirty  in  their  habits,  sportful  in  their 
‘  tem]K'r,  careless  in  their  actions,  and  lovers  of  music  and  danc- 
‘  ing  in  their  diversions.' 

•  If  so,  the  latter  might  bo  supposed  to  be  allied  to  the  Hind(.>o,  the 
former  to  the  C'hiuese  family. 

t  Krroiieouslv  printed,  Samo  Xakmlum.  Kmlaiu  is  the  siime  word 
that  is  otherwist*  written  (iodama,  (biadma,  (Tuadama,  and  Ktxlaina, 
the  appellation  of  the  Fourth  Budha;  and  the  prefix  is  an  honorary 
title  signifying  holy. 
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‘  Thoir  orgiin,  made  of  reeds  in  a  peculiar  manner,  is  among  the 
>vvei*test  instruments  to  Ih'  met  with  in  Asia.  Under  the  hand  of  a 
Kur»»|H*an  master,  it  would  Ik'come  one  of  the  mast  perfect  instruments 
in  existence.  Kvery  noble  maintains  a  number  of  dancing  laiys,  w’ho 
amuse  tlieir  masters  with  the  most  awkward  gestures,  while  music  is 
playing  in  accordance  with  their  twistings  and  turnings.* 

The  soutbern  districts  of  the  Laos  country,  wc  arc  told,  carry 
on  a  very  brisk  trade  with  Siam,  whither  the  natives  come  in  long, 
narrow  boats  covered  with  grass,  bringing  ivory,  gold,  tiger-skins, 
aromatics,  i^c.,  which  they  exchange  for  European  and  Indian 
manufactures  and  some  articles  of  Siamese  industry.  Our  readers 
may  recollect  that,  in  Mr.  Tomlin’s  .Journal,  mention  is  made  of 
an  expedition  which  the  Siamese  monarch  had  sent  against  the 
Laos,  and  of  tlie  barbarous  treatment  to  which  their  captive  king 
was  subjected.  IVIr.  GutzlaH’  gives  a  more  detailed  account  of 
this  war,  which  had  its  origin  in  an  insurrection  occasioned  by  the 
exorbitant  exactions  of  the  Siamese  governor  on  the  frontier.  The 
Laos  ‘  king’  was  only  one  of  the  many  }H‘tty  ])rinces  or  tributary 
chiefs,  among  whom  the  country  is  divided.  C'how-vin-clian,*  the 
]>rince  referred  to,  had  formerly  stood  so  high  in  favour  with  the 
Siamese  monarch  as  to  be  received,  on  visiting  IJangkok,  in  a  gilded 
l)oat,  and  carried  in  a  gilded  sedan  chair.  The  enormous  duties 
levied  by  the  governor  had  proved  so  injurious  to  the  trade  of  his 
}x*o])le  and  to  his  own  revenues,  that  he  had  repeatedly  apjdied 
for  redress,  but  in  vain ;  he  at  length  took  u])  arms,  not  to  wage 
war  against  the  king,  for  which  he  was  wholly  unprej)ared,  but  to 
punish  the  governor.  The  w  hole  force  of  the  Siamese,  however, 
was  employed  to  overwhelm  him,  and  his  country  was  made  the 
scene  of  the  most  barbarous  devastation. 

‘  Pava-meb-tap,  the  Siamese  commander-in-chief,  not  only  endea¬ 
voured  to  enrich  himself  with  immense  spoils,  but  committed  the  most 
horrible  acts  of  cruelty,  butchering  all,  without  regard  to  s<'x  or  iige. 
.\ncl  whenever  this  w  as  found  too  tedious,  he  shut  up  a  number  of  vic¬ 
tims  together,  and  then  either  set  fire  to  the  house*,  or  blew  it  up  with 
gunpowder.  Tlie  nurnWr  of  captives  was  very  great.  They  were 
brought  down  the  Mei-nam  on  rafts,  and  were  so  short  of  provisions, 
that  the  maj<»r  part  died  from  star\’ation :  the  remainder  were  distri¬ 
buted  among  the  nobles  as  slaves,  and  were  treated  m<»re  inhumanly 
than  the  most  inveterate  enemies.  Forsaken  by  all  his  subjects,  Chow- 
viu-Ciian  fled  w  ith  his  family  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  Laos  chiefs. 
Ill  the  meantime,  the  Cochin-Chinese  sent  an  envoy  to  interpose  with 
the  Siamese  commander-in-chief  on  his  bi'half.  The  envoy  w  as  treache¬ 
rously  murdered  by  the  Siamese,  together  wdth  his  whole  retinue,  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  hundred  men,  of  wdiom  only  one  w^as  suffered  to  return 
to  give  an  account  of  the  tragedy.  Enraged  at  such  a  breach  of  the 
law  of  nations,  but  fet'ling  themselves  too  weak  to  revenge  cruelty  by 

•  ('how,  ])roj)erly  Chaw’,  is  an  honorary  prefix  answering  to  Prince, 
Lhan,  Mr.  (iutzlaff  says,  is  the  national  apjadlativc  of  the  Laos. 
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cnn*lty,tlicC<H'hin*Chincsct]icn  sentan  ambassador  toUankok,  domand- 
ing  that  the  author  of  the  murder  should  l»o  de!ivere<l  up,  and  at  the 
Kime  time  dtTlaring  ('ochin-f’hiua  the  m(»ther  of  the  Laos  people,  while 
t<»  Siam  was  given  the  title  of  father.  Nothing  cmild  l)e  more  conciliatory 
than  the  letter  addresswl  on  the  t»ccasion  to  the  king  of  Siam  ;  but  the 
latter,  refusing  to  give  any  decisive  answer  to  th’'*'  and  other  messages 
repeatedly  sent  to  him,  despatche<i  a  wily  ]>olitician  to  Hue,  (the  capital 
of  C\K*hin-C'hina,)  who,  ht)wever,  was  plainly  refustni  admittance, 
and  given  to  understand,  that  the  kings  of  Siam  and  Cochin-China 
ceiised  henceforth  to  l)e  friends.  The  king  of  Siam,  rather  intimidated 
by  such  a  blunt  reply,  ordered  his  principal  nobles  and  Chinese  sub¬ 
jects  to  build  some  hundred  war  Inxit-,  after  the  nuHlel  made  by  the 
governor  <»f  Ligore.  Ibit  while  thost*  war  Inaits,  or,  as  they  might  more 
appropriately  Ik*  called,  ]>le*asure  IsKits,  were  buihling,  Chow-vin-Chan, 
with  his  whole  family,  was  Wtraved  into  the  hands  of  the  Siamese. 
Ilcing  confined  in  cages,  within  sight  of  the  instruments  of  torture,  the 
old  man,  worn  out  by  fatigtie  and  hard  treatment,  died.  His  son  and 
heir  to  the  crown*  effected  his  escape,  (ireat  rewanls  were  offered  for 
his  apprehension,  and  he  was  found  out,  and  wmild  instantly  have  been 
murdered,  had  he  not  elimlH'd  up  to  the  nK>f  of  a  pagoda,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  till  all  nu*jins  of  escn|H.*  failed,  when  he  threw  himself  do\»Ti 
upon  a  rock,  and  |H'rished.  The  royal  race  of  this  Laos  tril>e,  Chan- 
l*ung-dam  (black  Laos),  is  now  extinct  ;  the  country  is  laid  wasU* ;  the 
|H'asants,  to  the  numlKT  of  IfXbtHH),  have  In'cn  dispersed  over  different 
parts  of  Siam  ;  and  the  whole  country  has  lH*en  bnaight,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  remonstrances  of  the  court  of  Hue,  under  the  immediate  control 
of  the  Siamese,  \\  ho  are  anxious  to  have  it  piMipled  by  other  tribes.’ 

pp.  43 — 45. 

In  an  account  like  this,  gathered  chiefly  from  the  rcjwts  of 
the  natives  in  their  own  language,  and  relating  to  territories  so 
iinpert’ectly  defined,  we  must  ex)x*ct  to  find  much  that  is  vague 
and  some  mixture  of  mistake.  AVe  wish  that  Mr.  Gutzlaff*  had 
asa  rlained  the  true  im}K)rt  of  tlie  word  Lau  or  Laos,  which  appears 
pro})crly  to  be  the  name,  not  of  a  country,  but  of  a  tribe  or  dia¬ 
lect.  Chan  seems  to  he  an  appellation  given  to  a  district  or 
territory,  and  is,  perha])s,  the  same  word  as  occurs  in  the  name 
of  the  frontier  province  of  Lhina,  Yun-Shan.  The  Laos  area 
Siamese  people ;  or,  we  might  say  with  t*qual  propriety,  the  T'hai 
race,  whom  we  call  Siamese,  are  a  Laos  trilx? ;  for  the  terms  arc 
convertible,  and  Laos  is  a  part  of  what  geographers  arbitrarily 
call  Siam.  This  latter  word  is  said  to  be  Burmese,  and  is  written 
and  pronounced.  Sham.  Assam  is  the  same  term  differently  pro¬ 
nounced,  or  with  a  prefix.  It  will  most  likely  prove,  that  Siam, 
Assam,  Sham,  ('han,  Shan,  if  not  identical,  have  the  same  root, 
and  are  of  generic,  not  specific  im}X)rt.  The  same  language,  dis- 
guiseil  under  various  dialects,  is  spread  over  the  whole  }>eninsula. 
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•  What  crown  Chow-vin-chan  was  ‘  only  one  of  the  tributary 
chiefs’  of  the  Laos.  Ibnv  many  imaginary  kingdoms  have  been  built 
on  the  IwaC  phraseology  (»f  travellers ! 
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fn)m  the  great  valley  of  the  llrahma}K>otra  to  the  Straits  of  ^la- 
lacca. 

We  have  seen  that  Mr.  GutzlaflT  s})eaks  of  two  races  of  Laos, 
the  black  and  the  white;  and  Captain  Low  mentioiib  a  remark¬ 
able  national  distinction  l>ctw’een  the  Lau  who  puncture  and 
paint  their  InKlies,  like  most  of  the  Indo-Chinese  nations,  except 
the  Siamese,  and  those  who  do  not  follow  the  practice.  We 
have,  in  a  former  article,  hazarded  the  suggestion,  that  the  latter 
may  he  a  T'hai  (or  Siamese)  tril>e,  while  tlie  former  may  be  more 
closely  related  to  the  Moan  or  Peguan  family,  or  perhaps,  to  the 
(’ambojan.  The  latter,  Capt.  Low  affirms  to  be  a  distinct  people 
from  the  I.au,  but  belonging  to  the  same  family.  Mr.  Gutzlaff 
says,  that  the  language  of  the  Cambojans  differs  materially  from 
the  Siamese  (the  T"hai),  and  is  at  the  same  time  more  harsh, 
hut  more  copious.  ‘  Their  literature,'*  he  adds,  ‘  is  very  exten- 
‘  sive,  and  their  books  are  written  in  a  character  called  A7<o///, 
‘  which  is  used  by  the  Siamese  only  in  writing  their  sacred  Pali 
‘  books.**  There  must  be  some  mistake  here,  as  Khom  (or  Khain) 
would  seem  to  he  the  name  of  the  Cambojan  dialect ;  and  the 
only  T'hai  or  Siamese  alphabet  now  in  use,  is  itself  derived  from 
the  Pali.  The  Cambojans,  by  Mr.  Gutzlaff  called  Kamehs^  by 
(’apt.  Low,  Khaiuen.,  are  found  mixed  with  the  other  races  in 
what  we  call  Siam ;  but  their  proper  country^  is  watered  by  the 
preat  river  Mei-kong,  which  Mr.  Gutzlaff  calls  ‘  the  Meinam- 
‘  kom.**  Perhaps  it  is  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Siamese* 
^  Meinam  * ;  and  if  so,  the  common  name  may  account  for  the 
8up|K)sition  that  the  Cambojan  is  a  branch  of  the  same  river. 

‘Camboja/  says  Mr.  G.,  'w’as  very  long  ruled  by  its  own  princes; 
but  lately,  disunion  induced  two  brothers  to  take  uj)  arms  against  each 
other.  Cochin-China  and  Siam  l)oth  j^rofited  by  this  discord,  and  di- 
I  vided  the  country  between  themselves,  while  one  of  the  ]>rinces  fled  to 
Cochin-China,  and  three  to  Siam.  I  w'as  acquainted  w  ith  two  of  the 
latter,  the  third  having  died.  The  Cambojans  are  a  cringing,  coarse 
people,  narrow-minded,  insolent,  and  officious,  as  circumstances  re¬ 
quire.  They  arc,  however,  open  to  conviction,  and  capable  of  improve- 
uient.  The  males  are  many  of  them  well  formed,  but  the  females  are 
very  vulgar  in  their  appearance.  They  are  on  an  equality  with  their 
!  neighbours  in  regard  to  filth  and  wretchedness,  and  are  by  lio  means 
j  inferior  to  them  in  laziness.  They  carry  on  scarcely  any  trade,  except 
i  in  silk  stuffs,  which  they  fabricate  themselves,  although  to  do  so  is 
I  (X)ntrary  to  the  institutes  of  Budha,  because  the  life  of  the  silk-worm 
I  i*  endangered  during  the  process.  To  spend  hours  before  their  nobles 
)n  the  posture  of  crouching  dogs,  to  chew  betel-nut,  and  to  converse 
in  their  harsh  language,  are  the  most  agreeable  amusements  of  this 
I>eople/  ])p.  4b,  41). 


•  Literally,  mother  of  waters. 
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Camilla  has  lu'cn  tho  cause  and  suhject  uf  much  liostilc  con- 
tcntion  In'twcen  tlie  Siamese  and  the  Anamese.  I'ven  so  late  as 
1H18,  Mr.  (iutzlafl*  says,  an  Anamese  squadron  was  collected  at 
Luknooi  (Saigon),  to  det'end  the  ('amlxqan  coast  against  an  ex- 
]>ected  descent  of  the  Siamese  ;  while  the  ('amhojans  themselves 
are  anxious  to  regain  their  lilH'rty  hy  expelling  the  (%)chin-rhi- 
nese,  their  op])ressors.  W  ith  regard  to  the  latter  ]>eo])le,  Mr. 
(i.  says,  that  if  their  characters  were  not  deteriorated  hy  had  go¬ 
vernment,  they  would  hold  a  su])erior  rank  in  the  scale  of  na¬ 
tions.  'Fhcy  are  lively,  inquisitive,  intelligent,  and  docile,  though 
indolent  and  uncleanly,  and  ]iay  great  regard  to  |H^rsons  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  ('hinese  literature.  'Their  written  language  differs  ma¬ 
terially  from  their  oral :  the  latter  resembles  the  Kham  or  Cani- 
laqaii  ;  the  former  is  like  the  dialect  s|>oken  on  the  island  of 
Hainan.  (\>chin-(dtina  is  said  to  have  been  originally  inhabited 
by  Laos  trilx's,  who  retired  or  were  driven  into  the  mountains  of 
'Tsiampa  before  the  present  intrusive  ]>ossessors, — fugitives  or 
emigrants  from  'Tongkin  (»r  Anam  I’roper.  'The  Anamese  Ian- 
g\iage,  like  the  Siamese,  differs  from  the  Lhinese,  in  employing 
the  sounds  of  the  consonants  b,  d,  and  r,  which  the  (’hinese  are 
incapable  of  pronouncing.  'There  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  Anamese,  the  Laos,  the  Kham,  and  the  'T'hai  are 
cognate  dialects. 

From  these  dry’  details,  we  now  turn  to  the  far  more  interesting 
narrative  of  Mr.  CiutzlafFs  three  voyages  ahmg  the  coast  of  China. 
Long  before  leaving  Siam,  with  a  view’  to  qualify  himstdf  for  his 
a|H)stolic  enterprise,  he  had  l>ecome  a  naturalizeil  subject  of  thf 
('clestial  Empire,  ‘  by  adoption  into  the  clan  or  family  of  Kwo, 
‘  from  the  'Tung-an  district  of  Fiih-kecn.’  He  also  took  the  nanw 
of  Shih-let',  wore  occasionally  the  ('hincse  dress,  and  was  recog- 
nizinl  by  those  among  whom  he  lived  ‘  as  a  member  of  the  great 
‘  nation.’  Hut  now,  in  committing  himself  to  a  C’hinese  junk,  hf 
had  to  conform  more  entirely  to  tlie  national  customs,  and  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  sacrifices  and  annoyances  which  only  the  noble  object  upon 
which  his  heart  was  set  could  have  enabled  him  to  despise.  Thi 
junk  was  about  *200  tons  burden,  loaded  with  sapan-wocxl,  sugar, 
|>ep|KT,  feathers,  calicoes,  J^c.,  and  manned  by  about  50  sailors 
His  accommodations  and  company  arc  dciicribcil  in  the  following 
terms. 

‘  When  I  gi»t  on  Isxinl,  my  cabin  in  the  steenige  was  pointed  out  t<' 
me.  It  w’as  a  hole  only  large  enough  tor  a  |)erson  to  lie  down  in,  awi 
to  rt»ceive  a  small  l)ox.  I  had  six  fellow  passengers.  One  of  thcDi 
a  captain  sixtv  yejus  of  age,  w  as  obligini  to  beemne  a  passenger,  Uxaus 
his  own  junk  was  not  sea- worthy,  having  sprung  a  leak  whilst  moore* 
in  the  Meinain.  He  w;is  my  declared  enemy;  a  inoiister  in  opium* 
smoking  (using  the  drug  to  the  aiiumnt  of  about  one  dollar  jH*r  day)J 
a  man  thoroughly  verseil  in  all  sorts  of  villainy,  and  averse  to  the 
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stniction  of  his  countrymen ;  thougii,  at  the  same  time,  he  %vas  well 
uwTUV  of  the  suponority  of  the  Europeans,  and  knew  the  \ti1uc  of  their 
gits.  His  son  WHS  an  insolent  youth,  well  trained  for  mercantile 
tmnsactions,  and  anxious  to  amass  wealth :  he  became  my  friend  and 
lU'ijrhboor.  Mv  niercantilc  friend  already  mentioned,  had  a  cabin  btv 
iieath  mine,  lie  was  remarkable  for  deceitfulness,  loquacity,  childish 
pride,  and  aliominable  licentiousness.  His  com|)anion  in  trade  \vwi 
wealthy,  sclf-suthcient,  and  debauche<l,  but  polite.  In  the  pnictice  of 
wickedness  and  deceit,  no  one  was  superior  to  ('aptain  F6,  another  of 
mv  fellow  pass4'n£jers.  This  man  had  formerly  lieen  in  command  of  a 
Siamesi'  junk,  bi'aring  tribute  to  China,  and  was  shipwrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Pulo  Way.  On  his  release  from  that  island,  he  returned  to 
Ikinkttk.  Itein^  skilful  in  various  sorts  of  workmanship,  especially  in 
punting  and  mechanics,  he  at  length  gained  so  much  projMjrty,  that  he 
wsis  able,  this  year,  to  put  some  hundred  peculs  of  giMKls  on  laiard  a 
junk,  and  to  proceed  to  China,  where  he  had  two  wives  still  living. 
He  was  devoted  to  opium,  and  prone  t(>  lying;  but,  according  to  his 
own  declanition,  my  best  friend. 

‘  Our  Ciiptain,  Sin-shun,  was  a  friendly  man,  w'ell  versed  in  the  art 
of  Chinese  navigation  ;  but,  unhappily,  long  habituated  to  opium* 
smoking.  His  younger  brother  shewed  himself  to  be  u  man  of  truth: 
ho  was  my  privatt'  friend  and  associate  in  every  sort  of  trouble.  One 
of  the  captain's  brothers-in-law  was  the  clerk  ;  he  denominated  himself 
(fnmi  the  moment  I  stepped  on  iKKird)  my  younger  brother ;  paid  at- 
tenti(»n  to  the  instructions  of  the  (rospel,  and  abstained  from  every  sort 
of  idolatr\.  The  pilot  claimed  cousinship  with  me,  lieing  (as  he  said) 
of  the  same  clan.  He  was  little  versed  in  the  art  of  navigation,  but 
had  never  l)ecn  s(»  unlucky  as  to  sail  his  junk  on  shore.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  peaceful  temper,  a  yielding  dis|)osition,  and  a  constant  object 
of  niiller\’  to  the  sailors.  To  all  his  good  qualities,  he  added  that  of 
nnium-smokiug,  in  which  art  he  had  made  considerable  proficiency. 
His  iLssistant  ^vas  quarrelsome,  but  more  attentive  to  the  navigation 
than  any  other  individual  on  board ;  and  he  also,  as  is  the  casi*  with 
alnuist  all  the  pilots,  was  trained  up  to  the  use  of  the  drug.  After 
having  inspired  the  delicious  fumes,  he  would  often,  against  his  in¬ 
clination,  sleej)  at  his  watch.  All  the  principal  |)ersons,  on  whom  de¬ 
pended  the  management  of  the  vessel,  partook  freely  of  this  intoxicating 
luxury,  by  w’hich  they  were  alternately,  and  sometimes  siuiuitaueously, 
render»*d  until  for  service. 

‘  When  I  embarked,  though  in  a  very  feeble  state  of  IkkI)',  I  cherished 
the  hojH*  that  (iod,  in  his  mercy,  w'ould  restore  me  again  to  health,  if 
It  were  His  good  pleasure  to  employ  in  His  servicx*,  a  being  so  un¬ 
worthy  as  myself — the  least,  doubtless,  of  all  my  fellow-labourers  in  the 
Chinese  mission.  I  tmik  wdth  me  a  large  quantity  of  Christian  books, 
i^d  a  small  stock  of  medicines, —  the  remnant  of  a  large  remittance, 
®ade,  not  long  before,  by  some  kind  Knglisli  friends.  I  was  also  pro- 
yided  with  some  charts,  a  quadrant,  and  other  instruments  to  be  used 
in  case  of  emergency.’  pp.  (J8 — 7  J  • 

I  or  some  days  after  Mr.  Gutzlafi*  embarked,  liis  debility  wa.^ 
so  great  that  he  could  scarcely  walk,  aud  was  uuablc  to  take  any 
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Kolid  ftKHl.  Ills  wish  to  depart  this  life  was  fervent :  the  strong  dc. 
sire  of  Ixjcoiiiing  suhservient  to  the  cause  of  tlie  Uedeeiner  anxing 
the  Chinese,  alone  induced  him  to  pray  for  the  prolongation  of  hig 
life.  In  descending  ‘  the  serpentine  Aleinam'  from  Hankok,  they 
suffered  greatly  from  the  swarms  of  mosejuitoes,  which  arc,  lie  says, 

*  a  better  defence  to  the  country  than  the  miserable  forts  built  at 
‘  the  mouth  of  the  river.'*  On  the  bar,  there  is  very  little  depth 
of  water ;  and  the  passage  is  effected  not  without  difficulty.  On  the 
Idth  of  June,  they  finally  got  undcr-weigh  for  the  Celestial  Em¬ 
pire,  but  continued  to  move  very  slowly  along  the  coast,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  sail  only  when  the  tide  was  in  their  favour.  Such  is  (Jiinese 
navigation.  After  passing  (\ape  Liant,  ‘  which,  in  most  charts,’ 
we  are  told,  ‘  is  ]>laeed  too  far  west  by  tiva  dt^reesy  they  ap¬ 
proached  Chantibun  ((Jiantibond),  ‘  a  re  of  considerable  trade’: 
the  name,  in  fact,  is  that  of  a  ]m)vince,  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  valuable  in  Siam,  formerly  a  part  of  (’amboja,  and  annexid 
to  the  Siamese  empire  by  Ee-ya-tac.  With  the  utmost  difficulty 
they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kang-kau  river  in  Camboja, 
where  there  is  a  city  which  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with 
Singapore,  principally  in  rice  and  mats.  Its  name  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  ;  it  must  Ik*  a  place  not  far,  we  presume,  from  Camlnya 
Point.  On  the  Ith  of  July,  they  reached  Eulo  Condore,  calleil 
by  theCJiinese  Kwun-lun;  an  island  inhabited  by  Cochin-C’hinese 
fishermen.  The  coast  of  Tsiompa  is  pictures(pie ;  the  country 
is  overgrown  with  jungle,  and  thinly  inhabited  by  the  Aborigines 
and  by  (’oehin-('hinese  and  Malays.  The  (Jiinese  do  not  often 
trade  thither.  In  five  days  from  Eulo  Condore,  the  wind  licing 
favourable,  they  passi'd  the  coast  of  C'ochin-C'hina,  the  islands  and 
promontories  of  which  have  a  very  romantic  a])pearance  :  and  on 
the  10th,  came  in  sight  of  'recn-fung,  a  high,  rugged  rock,  three 
or  four  leagues  from  Hainan,  which  was  hailed  by  the  sailors  as 
the  first  object  within  their  native  country.  The  island  of  Hainan 
presents  on  every  side  a  mountainous  aspect :  but  the  interior  con¬ 
tains  some  level  districts,  where  rice  and  the  sugar-cane  arc  cul¬ 
tivated  by  the  descendants  of  settlers  from  Euhkcen,  who  arc 
described  in  very  favourable  terms. 


‘  They  arc  a  most  friendly  ptniple,  always  cheerful,  always  kind.  In 
their  hahits  they  are  industrious,  clean,  and  very  persevering.  To  a 
naturally  inquisitive  mind,  they  join  a  love  of  truth,  which,  however, 
they  are  slow  in  understanding.  Tlie  Homan  Catholic  missionaries 
very  early  perceived  the  amiahleness  of  this  people,  and  were  success¬ 
ful  in  their  endeavours  to  convert  them  ;  and  to  this  day  many  of  the 
jH‘t»ple  profess  to  Ik*  (’hristians,  and  seem  anxious  to  j)rove  themselves 
such. 

*  Hainan  is  on  the  whole  a  harren  country  ;  and,  with  the  exception 
»»f  tindH*r,  rice,  and  sugar,  (tho  latter  of  which  is  princi^ially  c-arried 
to  the  iiorib  of  i'hina,)  there  are  no  articles  of  ex|)ort.  The  inhabit- 
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ants  carry  on  Kcnnc  trade  almtad  ;  they  visit  Tonquin,  Cochin-China, 
Siam,  and  also  Singjq>ore.  On  their  voyages  to  Siam,  they  cut  timlier 
along  the  ci)ast8  ot  Tsiompa  and  CamlM>ja  ;  and  when  they  arrive  at 
liankok,  buy  an  additional  quantity,  with  which  they  biiild  junks. 
In  two  months  a  junk  is  finished — the  sails,  ruin’s,  anchor,  and  all  the 
other  work,  In'ing  done  by  their  own  hands.  These  junks  are  then 
loaded  w  ith  cargoes,  saleable  at  Canton  or  on  their  native  island  ;  and 
|M)th  junks  and  cargoes  being  sold,  the  l»enetits  arc  divided  among  the 
builders.  Other  junks,  laden  with  rice,  and  w’ith  bones  for  manure, 
an’  usually  despatched  for  Hainan. 

‘  During  my  residence  in  Siam,  I  had  an  extensive  intercourse  with 
this  |H»<»ple.  They  ttK>k  a  particular  delight  in  |K’rusing  Christhui 
lHH>ks,  and  conversing  on  the  precepts  of  the  gos|)el.  .  .  .  And  almost 
all  t»f  tlmse  who  came  annually  to  Uankok  t(K»k  away  Inioks,  us  valu¬ 
able  ])resents,  to  their  friends  at  home.  Others  spoke  of  the  pnid 
effects  pnaluced  hj  the  books,  and  invittnl  me  to  visit  their  country, 
llninbly  tnusting  in  the  mercies  of  our  (iod  and  Kedeemer,  that  lie 
will  accomplisli,  in  His  own  time,  the  g(MKl  work  which  has  lieen 
cmninenced,  1  w’ould  invite  siwne  of  my  brethren  to  make  this  island 
the  sphere  of  their  exertions,  and  to  bring  the  joyful  tidings  of  the 
gospel  to  a  people  anxious  to  receive  its  precious  contents.*  pp.  82,  3. 

On  the  17tli  of  July,  the  junk  anchored  in  the  harbour  of 
Namoh,  so  named  from  a  rocky  island  composed  of  two  moun¬ 
tains  connected  hy  a  narrow  isthmus,  in  lat.  2()®  28'  n.,  long. 
11(1°  39'  K.  It  is  a  military  station,  having  a  fort,  and  is  a  place 
of  considerable  trade  between  the  people  of  Fuhkeen  and  Canton. 
Near  Namoh  is  Soakah,  or  Shan-keo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jaou- 
ping  river,  in  the  district  of  (Jhaou-chow-foo,  the  most  eastern 
department  of  Canton  province,  bordering  on  Fuk-keen.  The 
sailors  were  natives  of  this  district,  which  is  very  {Hipulous.  More 
than  5000  of  the  inhabitants,  urged  by  necessity  to  leave  their 
native  soil,  go  every  year  to  the  various  settlements  of  the  Indian 
archipelago,  to  Cochin-China,  and  to  Hainan,  or  gain  their  live¬ 
lihood  as  sailors.  Rice  being  very  cheap  in  Siam,  every  sailor 
had  provided  a  bag  or  two,  as  a  present  to  his  family. 

‘  In  fact,’  says  Mr.  G.,  ‘  the  chief  thing  they  wish  and  work  for,  is 
riw;  their  domestic  accounts  are  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  rice 
cunsuined  ;  their  meals  according  to  the  number  of  bowls  of  it  boiled  ; 
and  their  exertions,  according  to  the  quantity  wanted.  Every  sub¬ 
stitute  for  this  delicious  food  is  considered  meagre,  and  indicative  of 
the  greatest  wretchedness.  When  they  cannot  obtain  a  suHicient 
quantity  to  satisfy  their  appetites,  they  supply  the  deficiency  of  rice 
with  un  equal  w’eight  of  water.  Inquiring  whether  the  western  bar¬ 
barians  eat  rice,  and  finding  me  slow  to  give  them  an  answer,  they 
♦’Xelaimed  :  “  ()  the  sterile  regions  of  barbarians,  which  produce  not 
the  necessaries  of  life  !  Strange,  that  the  inhabitants  have  not  long 
ago  died  of  hunger !  ”  I  endeavoured  to  sliew  them  that  we  hud 
suUtitutes  for  rice,  which  were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  it.  But  all 
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to  no  piirpoM* ;  ami  they  still  maintained,  that  it  is  only  rice  which 
ran  nn»jM‘rly  sustain  the  life  of  a  human  Ihmuj^. 

‘  tV’hen  most  of  the  sailors  had  left  the  junk,  1  was  led  to  reflect  on 
their  mist*rahle  condition.  Almost  entirely  destitute  of  clothes  and 
money,  they  n*turn  home,  and  in  a  few  days  hurry  away — ajxain  to 
encounter  new  dangers  and  new  j)erils.  But,  however  wretched  their 
present  condition  may  1m',  their  prospects  f(»r  eternity  are  far  more 
deplorable.  Heprohates  in  this  life,  they  tremble  to  enter  into  eternity, 
of  which  they  have  very  confused  ideas.  They  defy  GckI,  who  rules 
over  the  seas  ;  they  curse  their  parents,  who  gave  them  life  ;  they  are 
<*nemies  to  each  other;  and  seem  entirely  regardless  of  the  future; 
they  gh»ry  in  their  shame ;  and  do  not  startle  when  cimvicted  of  Injin^ 
the  servants  of  Satan.’  pp.  115-7* 

In  the  department  of  Chaou-chow-foo,  as  also  in  the  neigh- 
lamring  ]m)vinee,  the  ])ressnre  of  famine  during  the  preceding 
few  months,  had  driven  mimlHTs  to  have  recourse  to  ])iracy,  or 
to  join  the  secret  associations  of  banditti  which  infest  the  southern 
provinces  of  ('hina.  Mr.  (iutzlaif  saw  many  natives  famishing 
for  want  of  food,  who  were  tliankful  for  the  smallest  quantities  of 
rice  thrown  out  to  them. 

On  the  .‘10th  of  duly,  they  passed  Amoy,  the  principal  empo¬ 
rium  of  Fuhkeen,  and  the  residence  of  numerous  merchants,  who 
are  the  owners  of  more  than  .‘100  large  junks,  carrying  on  an 
extensive  commerce,  not  only  to  .all  the  ports  of  China,  but  to 
many  also  in  the  Indian  archipel.ago. 

‘  Nutwithstanding  the  luMivy  duties  levied  on  exports  and  imports, 
thest*  merchants  maintain  their  trade,  and  baffle  the  efforts  of  the 
mandarins.  Thctf  mmld  hall  with  joy  an  opfHjrtunity  of  opening  a 
trade  friih  I\nropcans,  and  would  doubtless  improve  iqMm  that  of 
1‘anton.'  p.  02. 

On  the  following  d.ay,  favourable  w’inds  continued  till  they 
reacheil  the  channel  of  Tea-wan,  known  to  EurojK'ans  under  the 
name  of  Formosa. 

‘  This  island  has  flourished  greatly  since  it  has  been  in  the  jK)sse8- 
sion  of  the  C’hinese,  who  go  thither,  generally,  from  Tung-an,  in 
Fuhkeen,  as  colonists,  and  who  gain  a  livelihood  by  trade,  and  the 
cultivatiiui  t»f  rice,  sugar,  and  camphor.  The  trade  is  carried  on  in 
small  junks  belonging  to  Amoy ;  tliey  go  to  all  the  western  parts  of 
the  island,  and  either  return  loiuled  w’ith  rice,  or  go  up  to  the  north  of 
China  with  supir.  Tlic  rapidity  wdth  which  this  island  has  Imjiui  co¬ 
lonized,  and  the  advantages  it  affords  for  the  colonists  to  throw  off 
their  allegiance,  have  induced  the  Chinese  government  to  adopt  re¬ 
strictive  measures,  and  no  ]H*rson  can  now  emigrate  W’ithout  a  permit 
The  colonists  arc  wealthy  and  unruly  ;  and  hence  there  are  numcroui 
revolts,  which  arc  repressed  with  great  difficulty,  because  the  leaders, 
withdrawing  to  the  mountains,  stand  out  against  the  government  to 
the  very  utterinwt.  In  no  part  of  China  arc  executions  so  frequent 
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08  they  are  here ;  ami  in  no  place  ilo  they  produce  a  less  salutary  in- 
riiionce.  The  litoniti  are  very  successful  ;  and  |KH»ple  in  Fuhkcen 
soniftiines  send  their  sons  to  Formosa,  to  obtain  literary  dej^iH*s.* 

pp.  1)3,  4. 

‘  The  island  at  present  forms  the  j^ranary  of  Fuhkeen.  It  produces 
immense  quantities  of  rice,  and  furnishes  many  cargoes  of  sugar.  The 
Formosan  camphor  is  exp<»rted  to  all  ])arts  i»f  Europe.  Though  the 
gnmter  part  of  the  island  has  been  subjected  to  China,  the  eastern 
portion,  lying  beyond  the  range  of  hills  which  passes  through  the 
island,  is  still  in  ])ossession  of  the  almrigines.  They  are  described  as 
a  harmless  race,  when  not  provoked,  but  relentless,  when  once  en¬ 
raged.’  p.  202, 

’Fhe  soil  of  the  island,  Mr.  Gutzlaff  represents  as  entirely  al¬ 
luvial.  The  sea  recedes  so  rapidly,  that  many  harbours,  once 
gooil,  are  now  inaccessible,  even  for  small  junks ;  and  large  shoals 
have  iR'conie  visible  all  along  the  coast,  the  approacli  to  which  is 
conse(juently  very  dangerous. 

Unfavourable  weather,  during  which  the  junk  was  ex]K)sed  to 
the  greatest  danger  of  being  dashed  on  the  rocky  coast,  detained 
them  for  some  time  in  this  channel ;  and,  in  addition  to  perils 
from  the  elements,  Mr.  Gutzlaff  had  nearly  fallen  victim  to  the 
villany  of  the  sailors.  We  pass  over  the  interesting  details,  which 
our  readers  will  be  best  pleased  with  as  they  occur  in  the  simple 
and  alfecting  narrative.  At  length  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
('husan  (or  (!how-shan)  islands.  The  city  of  Chow-shan,  situated 
in  lat.  .‘10*  2()',  has  fallen  into  decay,  its  liarbour  being  now  the 
rendezvous  only  of  a  few  native  junks.  A  short  distance  to  the 
westward,  is  Ning-po,  the  principal  cm|)orium  of  Chc-Kcang  pro¬ 
vince,  which  was  visited  by  the  Author  in  his  second  voyage. 
About  the  20th  of  August,  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang.  On  the  river  Woo-sung,  which  communicates  with  it, 
stands  Sliang-liae,  the  emporium  of  Nanking  and  the  province  of 
Keang-nan,  and  next  to  Canton  in  importance.  This  city  also 
Mr.  (iutzlaff  visited  in  the  x\mherst*.  On  the  23d,  the  junk 
anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Letaou,  in  tlie  bay  of  Sang-kow,  where 
they  remained  several  days.  On  the  2d  of  Sept.,  they  again 
anchored  in  the  deep  and  spacious  harbour  of  Ke-shan-so. 

*  The  town  from  which  this  harbour  takes  its  name,  is  pleasantly 
situated,  and  its  environs  are  well  cultivated.  The  people  were  polite 
and  industrious;  they  manufacture  a  sort  of  cloth,  which  consists 
partly  of  cotton  and  partly  of  silk  ;  it  is  very  strong,  and  finds  a  ready 
sale  in  every  part  of  China.  They  are  wealthy,  and  trade  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  wdth  the  junks  which  touch  here  on  their  way  to  Tecn- 
tsin.  Many  junks  were  in  the  harbour  at  the  same  time  with  ours,  and 
trade  was  very  brisk.  On  shore,  refreshments  <»f  every  description 


*  See  Eel.  Rev.  Vol.  X.  p.  333. 
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were  cheap.  The  |HN»ple  set'ined  fond  of  horsemanship ;  and  while  we 
were  there,  ladit*s  had  hors4‘-ruct*s,  in  which  they  jrrt'Jitly  excelled.  The 
fame  of  the  Knjflish  men-of-war  had  spread  consternation  and  awe 
ai]M>n^  the  people  here  ;  and  I  endeavuureil,  so  far  as  was  in  my  {Miwer, 
to  c<»rrect  the  erroiiwms  (Opinions  which  they  entertained.'  pp.  1(>1) — 1 1(), 

Near  Ke-slian-so,  is  Kan-cliow,  one  of  the  chief  ]>orts  of  Shan¬ 
tung  (Shang-tong).  'Fhe  pt'ople  of  this  province  are  stated  to  he 
in  general  far  more  honest  tlian  those  of  the  southern  ])arts,  though 
the  latter  treat  them  as  greatly  their  inferiors.  On  the  l)th,  the 
junk  anchored  near  the  mouth  of  tlte  Pei-ho  or  Wliite  River. 
The  country  on  its  banks  is  most  dreary. 

‘  The  cntr.ince  of  the  Pei-ho  presents  nothing  hut  scenes  of  wretch- 
tMlness  ;  and  the  whole  adjacent  country  st'omed  to  l)e  as  dn'jirv  as  a 
dt»sert.  While  the  southern  winds  blow,  the  coast  is  often  overtlowed 
to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  the  country  more  inland  affords  verr 
little  to  attnict  attention,  In'iiig  diversified  only  by  stacks  of  salt,  anil 
hv  numerous  tumuliy  which  mark  the  abodes  of  the  drad.  The  f(»ru 
are  nearly  square,  and  are  surrounded  by  single  walls.  They  evince 
very  little  advunct*  in  the  act  of  fortification.  The  iHMqile  told  me, 
that  when  the  vessels  of  the  hist  English  embassy  were  anchored  tklT 
the  Pei-ho,  a  detachment  4»f  soldiers — infantry  and  cavalry— was  sent 
hither  to  ward  off  any  attack  that  might  be  made.  The  imjiression 
imule  on  the  minds  of  the  peoj)le  by  the  appearance  of  those  ships  is 
still  very  perceptible.  I  frequently  heard  unrestrained  remarks  con¬ 
cerning  barbarian  fierceness  and  thirst  after  conquest,  mixed  wnth 
euloginms  the  equitable  government  of  the  English  at  Singapire, 
The  |HM»ple  wondered  how  a  few  barbarians,  without  the  transforming 
influence  of  the  (Vlestial  Empire,  could  arrive  at  a  state  of  civilisation 
very  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  middle  kingdom."  They  rejoiced 
that  the  war  at  the  bar  of  the  Pei-ho  was  too  shallow*  to  afford  i 
passagi*  for  men-of-war  ;  (which,  how’ever,  is  not  the  case ;  w’hen  the 
MUith  wind  j)revails,  there  is  w’ater  enough  for  ships  of  the  largest 
class  ;)  and  that  its  course  w’as  too  rapid  to  allow  the  English  vesseli 
to  ascend  the  river.  While  these  things  w’cre  menti<mt»d  with  exult¬ 
ation,  it  was  remarked  by  one  w’ho  was  present,  that  the  barbarians 
had  “  fire-ships,"  which  could  proceed  up  the  river  without  the  aid  of 
t nickers  ;  this  remark  greatly  astonished  them,  and  excited  their 
fears :  which,  how’cver,  were  (juieted  w’heii  I  assured  them  that  those 
barlmriaiis,  as  they  c;illed  them,  though  valiant,  would  never  make  an 
attack  unless  nnwokini,  and  that,  if  the  Celestial  Empire  never  pnn 
voketl  them,  there  would  not  be  the  least  cause  for  fear. 

‘  Tlumgh  our  visitors  here  wore  numerous,  they  cared  very  little 
alamt  me,  and  treated  me  in  the  same  manner  as  they  did  the  other 
|Mss4mgers.  Most  of  the  inhabitants,  who  reside  near  the  shore,  are 
|HN»r  fishermen  ;  their  food  consists,  almost  exclusively,  of  Uarbaduef 
millet,  l>oiied  like  rice,  and  mixed  with  w'ater  in  various  proportions, 
according  to  the  circumsUinces  of  the  individuals ; — if  they  are  rich, 
the  fjuantity  of  water  is  small ;  if  j>oor,  iis  is  usually  the.  case,  the 
quantity  is  largi*.  They  eat  w'ith  astonishing  rapidity,  cramming 
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thrir  nioutlis  full  of  millet  and  ve^^tnbles,  if  they  are  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  any  of  the  latter.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  this  way  ; 
and  only  a  few  jH'rsons  who  are  wealthy,  and  the  st'ttlers  from  Keang- 
nan,  Fiihkeen,  and  ('anton  provinces,  enjoy  the  luxury  of  rice.  In  a 
district  sterile  as  this,  the  p<K»r  inhabitants  lalMUir  hard  and  to  little 
purpose,  in  trying  to  obtain  from  the  productions  of  the  soil  the  means 
of  sulisistence, 

*  The  village  of  Ta-koo,  near  which  we  anchored,  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  arch itecturi' along  the  banks  of  the  Pei-ho;  and  it  is  only  on 
the  luniks  of  the  river,  throughout  these  dreary  regions,  that  the 
|ieople  tix  their  dwellings.  The  houses  an*  generally  low  and  square, 
with  high  walls  towards  the  streets ;  they  arc  well  adapted  to  keep 
out  the  piercing  cold  of  winter,  but  are  constructed  with  little  regard 
to  convenienci*.  The  houses  of  all  the  inhabitants,  however  rich,  are 
built  of  mud,  excepting  only  those  of  the  mandarins,  which  an*  of 
brick.  The  hiivels  of  the  ]MH>r  have  but  one  nsmi,  which  is,  at  the 
same  time,  their  dormitory,  kitchen,  and  parlour.  In  these  mean 
alM»dt*s,  which,  to  keep  them  aarm,  are  stopjied  u])  at  all  jwiints,  the 
jH*o])le  pass  the  dreary  days  of  winter ;  and  often  with  no  other  pros¬ 
pect  than  that  of  starving.  Their  chief  enjoyment  is  the  pipe.  Kich 
individuals,  to  relieve  the  pressing  wants  of  the  iMipulace,  sometinunt 
gvi*  them  small  quantities  of  warm  millet ;  and  the  em|)eror,  to  pro- 
ti*ct  them  against  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  compassionately  l)e- 
stows  on  them  a  few  jackets.  1  had  much  conversation  with  tliese 
people,  who  seemed  to  be  rude  but  hardy,  poor  but  cheerful,  and  lively 
but  quarrelsome.  The  number  of  these  wretched  beings  is  very  great, 
and  many,  it  is  said,  perisli  annually  by  the  cold  of  winter.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  this  overflowing  |)opuIation,  wages  are  low,  and  provisions 
dear ;  most  of  the  articles  for  domestic  consumption  are  brought  from 
other  districts  and  provinces ;  hence  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
even  such  as  fuel,  are  sold  at  an  enormous  price.  It  is  happy  for  this 
larreii  region,  that  it  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cafiital ;  and  that 
Isrgt*  quantities  of  silver,  the  chief  article  of  ex|x>rtatiun,  are  con¬ 
stantly  flowing  tliither  from  the  other  parts  of  the  empire.’ 

pp.  113—117. 

‘  The  large  and  numerous  stacks  of  salt  along  the  river,  es|)ecially 
It  Teen-tsiii,  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  strangers.  The 
quantity  is  very  great,  and  seems  sufheient  to  supply  the  whole  em¬ 
pire;  it  has  been  accumulating  during  the  reign  of  hve  euqierors;  and 
It  still  continues  to  accumulate.  This  salt  is  formed  in  vats  near  the 
sea  shore ;  from  thence  it  is  transported  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ta- 
koo,  w'here  it  is  compactly  piled  up  on  hillocks  of  mud,  and  covered 
with  bamboo  mattings ;  in  this  situation  it  remains  for  some  time, 
when  it  is  finally  put  into  bags  and  carried  to  Teen-tsin,  and  kejit  for 
»  great  number  of  years,  before  it  can  be  sold.  More  than  eight  hun¬ 
dred  Ixnits  are  constantly  employed  in  traiisfiorting  this  article ;  and 
thousands  of  [lersous  gain  a  livelihood  by  it,  some  of  whom  become 
rich :  the  prinei|)al  salt  merchants,  it  is  said,  are  the  richest  per- 
in  the  empire. 

‘  Along  the  banks  of  the  Pei-ho  are  many  villages  and  hamlets,  and 
^  are  built  of  the  same  material  and  in  the  same  style  as  at  Ta-koo. 
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Large  fields  of  Harhadoes  millet,  pulse,  and  turnips  were  seen  in  thf 
neigh Iwurhood ;  these  were  carefully  cultivated  and  watered  by 
women,  who  setmi  to  enj«»y  more  liln^rty  here  than  in  the  southern  pro¬ 
vinces.  Even  the  very  p<H>rest  of  them  were  well  dressed ;  but  their 
feet  were  much  cramjH*d,  which  gave  them  a  hobbling  gait,  and  cona- 
jH'lled  them  to  use  sticks  when  they  walked.  The  young  and  rising 
]M)pulation  set*med  to  Ik*  very  great.  The  ass,  here  rather  a  small  and 
mt*agre  animal,  is  the  principal  lK*ast  employwl  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  The  implements  of  husbandry  are  very  simple,  and  even 
rude.  Though  this  country  has  bet»n  inhabited  for  a  great  many  cen¬ 
turies,  the  roads  for  their  misi»r.\blc  carriages  are  few,  and  in  some 
places  even  a  foot-path  for  a  lonely  traveller  ci\u  scarcely  be  found.’ 

pp.  nil,  120. 

Tcen-tsin,  which  is  only  two  days  from  Peking,  is  the  port  of 
the  ea]>ital,  and  has  a  very  extensive  trade.  More  than  500 
junks  arrive  annually  from  tlie  southern  ports  of  China,  and  from 
(\)chin-('hina  and  Siam.  The  river  was  here  thronged  with 
junks,  and  the  mercantile  transactions  gave  life  and  motion  to  the 
scene.  In  no  other  port  of  China  is  trade  so  lucrative,  but  no¬ 
where  else  are  so  many  dangers  to  l>e  encountered  hy  the  native 
8hip]>ing.  Hence,  the  average  profits  realized  arc  small.  Teen- 
tsin,  however,  the  Author  says,  would  open  a  fine  field  for  foreign 
enterprise.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  European  woollens; 
only  the  high  ])riccs  which  they  bear,  prevent  the  inhabitants 
from  making  extensive  purchases.  Silver  is  so  plentiful,  that  a 
regular  trade  in  it  is  carried  on  hy  many  individuals.  The  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  inhabitants  struck  Mr.  G.  as  resembling  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  ])hysiognomy  more  than  those  of  any  Asiatics  he  had 
seen ;  and  in  their  character  and  manners  there  is  a  nearer  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  European.  Their  dialect  abounds  with  gutturals, 
and  for  roughness  is  not  unlike  the  Swiss.  Though  it  iK'ars  con¬ 
siderable  resemblance  to  the  mandarin,  it  contains  so  many  local 
phrases  and  corruptions  of  that  dialect,  as  to  he  almost  unintelli* 
gihle  to  those  acipiaintetl  only  with  the  mandarin  tongue. 

Mr.  (iiitzlaff,  to  his  great  surprise,  found  himself  recognized 
here  hy  some  of  his  old  friends,  who  had  a  long  time  before  re¬ 
ceived  medicines  and  hooks  from  him  in  Siam ;  and  his  skill  as  a 
physician  was  soon  put  in  requisition. 

‘  They  lamlod  my  noble  coiuhict  in  leaving  off  barbarian  customs, 
and  in  ese-.iping  from  the  land  (»f  barbarians,  to  come  under  the  shield 
of  the  “  son  of  heaven.”  They  approved  of  my  design  in  not  only 
iK'iiefiting  some  straggling  rascals  (according  to  their  own  expression) 
in  the  out-ports  of  C’hina,  but  in  coming  also  a  great  distance,  to  assist 
the  faithful  subjects  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  They  knew  even  that 
scensang  nca/ig,  “  the  lady  teacher,”  (my  late  wife,)  had  died ;  and 
ctmdoled  with  me  on  account  of  my  irreparable  loss. 

‘  It  very  soon  a|>|>oared  that  I  was  known  here  as  a  missionary,  as 
well  as  in  SSiam  ;  and  hence  1  thought  it  my  duty  to  act  boldly,  but 
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at  the  same  time  with  prudence.  Some  captains  and  pilots,  afflicted 
citlier  with  diseased  eyes  or  with  rheumatism,  were  my  first  patients. 
Tliey  lived  in  a  miserable  hovel  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  were 
preparing  to  smoke  the  “  delicious  drug,”  when  I  entered,  and  up¬ 
braided  them  sharply  for  their  licentiousness.  From  my  severe  re¬ 
marks  on  their  conduct,  they  concluded  that  I  had  some  remedy  for 
the  use  of  the  drug,  and  intimated  their  opinion  to  others.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  my  first  practice  gained  me  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  a 
whole  clan  or  triln'  of  the  Chinese,  who  never  ceased  to  im{M»rtunc  me 
to  cure  their  natural  or  imaginary  physical  defects.  The  diseases  of 
the  poorer  classt's,  here,  seemed  as  numerous  as  in  any  part  of  India. 
They  genendly  complained  of  the  unskilfulness  of  their  doctors,  whose 
blunders  I  hai  frequently  to  correct.  Chinese  doctors  arc,  usually, 
unsuccessful  literati,  or  |>ersons  fond  of  study.  They  claim  the  title 
of  doctor  as  soon  as  they  have  read  a  number  of  books  on  the  subject 
of  ineiliciiie,  without  showing  by  practice  that  they  are  entitled  to  the 
apixdlation.  Their  minute  examination  of  the  pulse,  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  very  correct,  gives  them  some  claim  to  the  title  of  able  prac¬ 
titioners.  Anatomy,  a  correct  knowledge  of  which  must  be  gained 
fnmi  dissection,  the  Chinese  regard  as  founded  on  metaphysical  sjh;- 
culations,  and  not  in  truth.  Their  materia  medica  is  confined  chiefly 
to  herbs,  which  are  the  principal  ingredients  of  their  prescriptions. 
They  have  some  very  excellent  plants,  but  injure  and  weaken  their 
effect,  by  mixing  them  up,  as  they  do,  often  sixty  or  seventy  in  one 
dose.  They  generally  forctel  the  precise  time  of  the  patient’s  restor- 
ati(m,  but  are  often  found  mistaken.  To  stand  against  men  of  this 
description,  who  are  so  very  wise  in  their  own  imagination,  was  not  an 
easy  task  ;  but  I  always  convinced  them,  by  facts,  that  our  theories, 
when  reduced  to  practice,  would  have  the  most  salutary  effect.’ 

*  The  town,  which  stretches  several  miles  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  equals  Canton  in  the  bustle  of  its  busy  population,  and  surpasses 
it  in  the  im]K)rtance  of  its  native  trade.  The  streets  are  unpaved  ; 
and  the  houses  are  built  of  mud  :  but  within  they  are  well  furnished, 
with  accommodations  in  the  best  Chinese  style.  A  great  many  of  the 
sho})-keepers,  and  some  of  the  most  wealthy  people  of  the  place,  are 
from  Full  keen  ;  and  the  native  merchants,  though  well  trained  to  their 
business,  or  outdone  by  the  superior  skill  of  the  traders  from  the  south. 

‘  Kam-sea’s  house  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  and  is  well 
furnished  ;  he  received  me  cordially,  and  offered  me  a  commodious 
room.  The  crowd  of  people  at  his  house  was  great,  and  many  ques¬ 
tions  were  asked  by  them  concerning  me ;  but  as  the  Fuhkcen  men 
acknowledged  me  to  be  their  fellow-citizen,  these  questions  were  easily 
set  at  rest.  A  mandarin  of  high  rank,  who  heard  of  my  arrival,  said 
— “  This  man,  though  a  stranger,  is  a  true  Chinese ;  and,  as  several 
persons  seem  anxious  to  prevent  his  going  up  to  the  capital,  I  will  give 
bim  a  passport,  for  it  would  be  wrong,  that,  after  having  come  all  the 
way  from  Siam,  he  should  not  see  the  “  dragons  face,’* 

‘  The  curiosity  to  me  was,  during  several  days,  very  great ;  and  the 
captain’s  anxiety  much  increased,  when  he  saw  that  I  attracted  the 
attention  of  so  many  individuals.  There  were  some,  who  even  mut- 
voi..  XI. — N.S.  3  A 
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tortnl  that  I  had  come  to  make  a  map  of  the  country,  in  order  to  be- 
c<»me  the  leader  in  a  premeditate<l  assault  on  the  empire.  Yet  all 
these  objections  were  sckhi  silenced,  when  I  opened  my  me<licine  chest, 
and  with  a  liberal  hand  supplied  every  applicant.  Goil,  in  his  mercy, 
bt'stowt'd  a  blessing  on  these  exertions,  and  gave  me  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  the  jKJople.  Several  persons  of  rank  and  influence  paid  me  fre- 
quent  visits,  and  held  long  conversations  with  me.  They  were  ]>olitc 
and  even  servile  in  their  manners.  Their  inquiries,  most  of  them 
trivial,  were  principally  directed  to  Siam  ;  and  their  remarks  con¬ 
cerning  Kurojw  were  exceedingly  childish.  The  concourse  of  people 
bt'came  so  great,  at  length,  that  1  was  obliged  to  hide  myself.  A  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  lived  opposite  to  the  house  where  1  resided,  wishing  to 
purchase  me  from  the  captain,  with  a  view  to  attract  customers  by  my 

Jiresence,  oflfered  to  pay  for  me  the  sum  of  2000  taels  of  silver  (about 
J700  dollars).  My  patients  had  now  l)ecome  so  numerous  as  to  en¬ 
gross  all  my  attention  ;  frmn  very  early  in  the  morning  till  late  at 
night,  I  w’as  constantly  Wset  by  t)iem,  and  often  severely  tried.  Yet 
1  had  frequent  opjmrtunities  of  making  known  to  them  the  doctrines 
of  the  g<»spel,  and  of  pointing  out  the  way  of  eternal  life.* 

pp.  129—133. 

It  was  Mr.  G.'s  intention  to  proceed  to  tbe  capital;  but  the 
season  was  so  far  advanced,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
shorten  their  stay,  lest  tbe  IVi-ho,  by  freezing  up,  should  detain 
them  over  the  winter.  On  the  17th  of  October,  therefore,  they 
liegan  to  move  slowly  down  the  river.  Before  leaving  Teen-tsin, 
he  received  numerous  presents,  accompanied  with  many  wishes 
for  his  welfare.  A  great  many  persons  came  to  take  an  affec¬ 
tionate  leave  of  him  on  his  departure ;  and  he  was  constrained  by 
their  urgent  request  to  promise  that,  if  God  should  permit,  he 
would  return  the  next  year.  On  the  28th  of  October,  the  junk 
got  finally  under  weigh,  and  after  a  voyage  attended  by  not  a  few 
Hardships,  and  the  tedious  delays  and  j)erils  of  Chinese  navi¬ 
gation,  on  the  13th  of  December  he  reached  Macao,  and  found 
nimself  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Christian  missionaries. 

The  Second  Voyage  ix'rformcd  by  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  was  in  the 
Lord  Amherst,  of  which  we  have  already  given  an  outline  in 
reviewing  Captain  Lindsay’s  Narrative.  Some  additional  par¬ 
ticulars  will  he  found  in  our  Author’s  Journal;  but  for  these  wc 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself. 

*rhe  Third  Voyage  is  very  briefly  detailed.  Mr.  Gutzlaff  em¬ 
barked,  in  Oct.  20th,  lfi32,  in  the  Sylph,  a  fast-sailing  vessel, 
Imund  for  Teen-tsin  and  Mantchoo  Tartary.  In  the  course  of 
this  voyage,  he  revisited  Shang-hae,  where  Admiral  Kwang 
made  kind  enquiries  after  the  su]>ercargo  of  the  Amherst,  and 
the  j>eople  appeared  even  more  friendly  and  eager  to  obtain  books 
than  before.  On  leaving  this  port,  they  shaped  their  course  for 
Cha-poo,  on  the  coast  of  C’he-kcang,  in  latitude  .‘10°  37', 
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only  place  whence  the  imperial  monopoly  with  Japan  is  carried 
on.  This  place  is  described  as  extremely  picturesque. 

*  T(»gcther  with  its  suburbs,  the  town  is  perhaps  five  miles  in  circuit, 
built  in  a  square,  ami  intersected  by  numerous  canals,  w'hich  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Haiig-chow  river.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beautiful 
and  picturesque  appearance  of  the  surrounding  region.  We  may  say, 
that  as  far  as  the  eye  can  range,  all  is  one  village  intersperseu  with 
towering  pagodas,  romantic  mausoleums,  and  numerous  temples.  The 
adjacent  country  is  called  the  Chinese  Arciidia ;  and  surely  if  any  ter¬ 
ritory  in  China  is  entitled  to  this  name,  it  is  the  tract  around  Hang¬ 
chow  and  Cha-poo.  It  seems  that  the  natives  also  are  sensible  of  their 
prerogative  in  inhabiting  this  romantic  8|H)t.  They  have  tried  to  im¬ 
prove  upon  nature,  and  have  embidlished  the  scenery  with  canals,  neat 
nuids,  plantations,  and  conspicuous  buildings.  We  found  nowhere  so 
niucli  o])enness  and  kindness  as  among  them.  Their  intelligent  in¬ 
quiries  respecting  our  country  were  endless,  and  they  seemed  never 
satiated  with  our  company. 

*  When  we  first  landed,  an  armed  force  was  drawn  up  along  the 
shore.  The  soldiers  had  match-locks  ami  burning  matches  ready  for  a 
charge.  A  Tartar  general  had  placed  himself  in  a  temple  to  suiier- 
iiiteiid  the  openitions.  Being  accustomed  to  the  fire  of  Chinese  bat¬ 
teries,  wliich  seldom  do  hurt,  and  knowing  that  their  match-locks  can¬ 
not  hit,  we  passed  the  line  of  their  defence  in  ])eace.  The  soldiers  re¬ 
treated,  and  the  crowds  of  people  in  the  rear  being  very  dense,  a  great 
part  of  the  camp  was  overrun  and  pressed  down  by  the  people,  so  that 
the  tents  fell  to  the  ground.  After  this  outset,  nothing  disagreeable 
occurred ;  we  were  at  full  liberty  to  walk  abroad  and  converse  with  the 
people,  and  were  only  occasionally  troubled  with  the  clamorous  en- 
trt*aties  of  some  officers.  But  after  an  interview  with  a  messenger  from 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  at  Hang-chow,  (a  very  sensible,  courteous 
ortitvr,)  and  several  other  mandarins,  we  came  to  an  understanding. 

‘  In  one  of  our  excursions  I  took  a  box  of  l)ooks  with  me.  We  had 
visited  a  temple  upon  a  high  hill  which  overlooks  all  this  populous 
region.  The  temples  might  be  called  elegant  by  the  Chinese,  if  the 
abominations  of  idolatry  did  not  render  such  an  epithet  inapplicable. 
When  1  took  the  books  out  of  the  boat,  and  handed  a  copy  to  a  man  of 
respi'ctable  appearance,  he  read  aloud  the  title,  and  all  at  once  the 
enmd  rushed  upcni  me,  hundreds  stretching  out  their  hands  to  receive 
the  siime  gift.  Within  a  few  minutes  the  store  was  exhausted,  but 
the  news  spread  with  great  rapidity.  We  saw  the  jHJople  sitting  for 
six  hours  ti»gether  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  op|)ositc  to  which  our  vessel 
was  lying  at  anchor.  As  soon  as  they  saw  us  approaching  near  to  the 
shore,  they  ran  down  the  hill  with  great  velocity,  grasped  the  books 
from  my  hands,  and  sped  towards  their  friends  in  the  surrounding 
villages.  If  ever  our  Christian  books  have  been  read  W’ith  attention,  it 
was  here  at  this  time.  We  took  a  wide  range  in  the  adjacent  country, 
and  were  really  astonished  at  the  general  knowledge  which  these  silent 
preachers  had  spread. — Let  us  not  boast  of  such  an  extraordinary  in¬ 
stance  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  nor  deny  to  curiosity  her  full 
i^harc  ill  this  stir ;  yet  after  all  this,  the  gospel  must  be  said  to  have 
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rtown  hero  on  winjpt.  We  leave  the  result  to  Go<l,  and  ^vish  to 

revisit  lh<sM‘  places,  not  to  exult  selfishly  in  the  chanj^cs  which 
mav  have  taken  place,  hut  to  prais«'  our  Kedeemer,  that  he  has  given 
to  these  luillituis  the  niejins  of  knowing  the  wav  of  eternal  life/ 

pp.  120^1:^2. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  voyage  was  the  visit  to 
Too-to,  an  island  of  the  (  hiisan  group,  in  lat.  .SO’  .‘f,  long. 
which  they  reached  on  the  Ith  of  Feh.  on  their  homeward  course. 
ITpn  this  island  there  is  a  very  famous  Ihiddhic  establishment, 
which  communicates  to  it  a  ])eculiar  sanctity.  At  a  distance,  it 
a])]H*ared  harren  and  scarcely  hahi table ;  hut,  on  a  nearer  approach, 
some  ])rominent  buildings  and  large  glittering  domes,  gave  promise 
of  the  extraordinary  scene  which  awaited  the  visiters. 

‘  A  temple  huilt  on  a  projecting  rock,  Iwmeath  which  the  hinming 
M»u  tlashinl,  gave  us  some  ideji  of  the  genius  of  its  inhabitants,  in  thus 
.selecting  the  most  attractive  s|>ot  to  celebrate  the  orgies  of  idolatry. 
We  were  quite  engaged  in  viewing  a  large  building  situated  in  a  grove, 
wiien  we  observed  some  jiriests  of  niidha  walking  along  the  sliore,  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  novel  sight  of  a  .ship.  Scarivly  had  we  laiuh'd  when 
another  party  of  priests,  in  common  garbs  and  very  filthy,  hastened 
ilown  to  us,  chanting  hymns.  When  some  books  were  offered  them, 
they  exclaimed,  “  Praise  1m'  to  Ihidha,"  and  eagerly  took  every  yolume 
which  I  had.  We  then  a.scended  to  a  large  temple  surrounded  hv 
tret's  and  bamlxio.  An  elegant  ])ortal  and  magnificent  gate  brought 
us  into  a  large  court,  which  was  surrounded  with  a  long  row  of  build¬ 
ings — not  unlike  barracks, — but  the  dwellings  of  the  priests.  On 
entering  it,  the  huge  images  of  Hudha  and  his  disciples,  the  repre- 
.sentations  of  Kwan-yin,  the  gcnldess  of  mercy,  and  other  deformed 
iilols,  with  the  spacious  and  well  adorned  halls,  exhibit  an  imposing 
sight  to  the  foreign  spectator.  With  what  feelings  ought  a  missionary 
to  Im!  impressed  when  he  sees  so  great  a  nation  under  the  abject  con- 
tn>l  of  <li.sgusting  idolatry  }  Whilst  walking  here,  I  was  strongly  re¬ 
minded  of  Paul  in  Athens,  when  he  was  psissing  among  their  temples, 
and  saw  an  altar  dedicated  “  To  the  unknown  GihI.”  For  here  we 
als<i  found  l>oth  a  small  hall  and  an  altar  covered  with  white  cloth, 
allotted  to  the  same  purpost*.  I  addressed  the  priests,  who  followed 
us  in  crowils,  for  several  hundreds  l>elong  to  this  temple  ;  they  gave  the 
assent  «>f  indifference  to  my  s;iying8,  and  fixed  their  whole  attention 
u|>ou  the  examination  of  our  clothes.  It  was  siUisfactory,  how’ever,  t<» 
stv  that  the  major  and  intelligent  part  of  them  were  so  eagerly  reading 
our  iMMjks,  that  they  could  not  find  a  few  moments  even  to  look  at  us. 
The  tmitise  which  j)leas«Hl  them  nuKst,  was  a  dialogue  In'tween  Chan^ 
and  Yuen,  the  one  a  Christian  and  the  other  an  ignorant  heathen. 
This  work  of  the  late  much-lamented  Dr.  31ilne,  contains  very  pinted 
and  jtist  n*marks,  and  has  always  been  a  fayourite  book  among  the 
Chinese  rei\ders. 

‘  The  high  priest  rei|uested  an  interview.  He  was  an  old  deaf  man, 
who  s**enKHl  t»>  have  very  little  authority,  and  his  remarks  were  com¬ 
mon- j)lace  enough,  'riiough  the  |)ei»ple  seemed  to  be  greatly  em- 
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liamissed  at  onr  unoxpecteil  appeanmce,  their  apprehensions  penally 
suitsidtHl ;  meanwhile  we  hatl  the  pleasun.'  of  seeing  our  ship  cuuiiiig 
U>  anchor  in  the  nuids.  Having  therefore  renewed  iny  stock  of  books 
with  a  larger  store,  I  went  again  on  shore.  At  this  time  the  demand 
was  much  greater,  and  I  was  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  numbers  of 
priests  wht»  ran  down  upon  us,  earnestly  bi'gging  at  knist  a  short  tract, 
of  which  1  had  taken  great  quantities  with  me ;  I  was  very  soon 
stripped  of  all,  and  had  to  rt'fuse  numerous  applications. 

*  We  afterwards  followed  a  paved  road,  disa)vering  several  other 
small  temples,  till  we  came  to  some  large  rocks,  on  which  we  found 
si'veral  inscriptions  hewn  in  very  largt*  letters.  C)iie  of  them  staletl 
that  ("hina  has  sages!  The  excavations  were  filleil  with  small  gilt 
idols  and  superscriptions.  On  a  sudden  we  came  in  sight  of  a  still 
larger  temple,  with  yellow  tiles,  by  which  we  immediately  recognized 
it  as  im]H'rial.  A  bridge,  very  tastefully  built  over  an  artificial  tank, 
led  to  an  extensive  area  ])aved  with  quarried  stones.  Though  the 
same  architecture  reigned  in  the  structure  of  this  larger  building  as  in 
the  others,  we  could  distinguish  a  suiK'rior  taste  and  a  higher  finish. 
The  id^ds  were  the  same,  but  their  votaries  were  far  more  numerous  ; 
iiuUvd  this  is  the  largest  temple  I  have  ever  seen.  The  halls  IxMiig 
arranged  with  all  the  tinsel  of  idolatry,  presented  numerous  spinrimens 
of  Chinese  art. 

*  These  c»»lossal  imagt's  were  made  of  clay,  and  tolerably  well  gilt. 
There  were  great  drums  and  large  liells  in  the  temple.  We  were  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  vespers  of  the  priests,  which  they  chanted  in  the  Pali  lan¬ 
guage,  not  unlike  the  Latin  service  of  the  Romish  church.  They  held 
their  rosiiries  in  their  hands,  which  rested  folded  upon  their  breasts ; 
one  of  them  had  a  small  l)ell,  by  the  tinkling  of  which  their  service 
aus  regulated  ;  and  they  occasionally  beat  the  drum  and  large  bell  to 
roust*  jjudha  to  attend  to  their  prayers.  The  same  words  were  a  liun- 
dred  times  repeated.  None  of  the  officiating  |)ersonages  showed  any 
interest  in  the  ceremonies,  for  some  were  looking  around,  laughing  and 
jtikiiig,  whilst  others  muttered  their  prayers.  The  few  j>eople  who 
were  present,  not  to  attend  the  worship  but  merely  to  gaze  at  us, 
did  not  seem  in  the  least  degree  to  feel  the  solemnity  of  the  service. 
Though  we  were  in  a  dark  hall,  standing  liefore  the  largest  image  of 
Hudha,  there  was  nothing  impressive  ;  even  our  English  sailors  were 
disgusted  with  the  scene.  Several  times  I  raisiul  my  voice  to  invite 
all  to  adore  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  but  the  minds  of  the  priests 
.seemed  callous,  and  a  mere  assent  was  all  which  this  exhortation  pro¬ 
duced.  Though  the  government  sometimes  decries  Jiudhism  as  a 
dangerous  doctrine,  we  saw  paj)ers  stuck  up,  wherein  the  people  were 
exhorted  to  repair  to  the.se  temples  in  order  to  propitiate  heaven  to 
grant  a  fertile  spring  ;  and  the.se  exhortations  were  issued  by  the  em- 
|>eror  himself.  What  ineoiisistency  I'  j»p.  4311 — 442. 

This  temple  is  stated  to  have  been  built  during  the  time  of  the 
Leang  dynasty,  upwards  of  twelve  centuries  ago :  but  it  has  un¬ 
dergone  great  repairs.  Under  both  the  last  and  the  present  dy¬ 
nasty,  it  has  enjoyed  the  imperial  patronage.  On  the  island, 
"hich  has  an  area  of  not  more  than  12  square  miles,  arc  two  large 
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and  sixty  small  temples,  all  Iniilt  in  the  same  style ;  and  the  esta¬ 
blishment  c«)nsists  of’alwut  2000  priests  !  No  females  are  allowed 
to  live  on  the  island,  nor  any  laymen,  exeept  those  in  the  service 
of  the  ])riests. 

‘  To  maintain  this  nnmerons  train  of  idlers,  lands  on  the  opposite 
island  have  l)een  ulh>tted  for  their  use,  which  they  farm  out ;  hut  iut 
this  is  still  inatlequate,  they  go  upon  iK'gging  exj>edition8  not  only 
into  the  surrounding  provincf's,  lait  even  as  far  as  Siam.  From  its 
InMiig  a  place  of  pilgrimage  also,  the  priests  derive  great  profits. 
Many  rich  j)ersoiis,  and  especially  successful  captains,  repair  thither 
to  express  their  gratitude  anil  s]>end  their  money  in  this  delightful 
For  this  reason  the  priests  have  large  halls  and  keep  a  regular 
estahlishment,  thcaigh  they  themselves  live  on  a  very  sparing  diet. 
We  never  saw  them  use  any  meat  ;  few  are  decently  dressed  ;  and 
the  greater  ]>art  are  very  ignorant,  even  res])ecting  their  own  tenets. 
\Vv  siiw  many  young  line-hM>king  chihlren,  whom  they  had  Ixuight  to 
initiate  them  4‘arly  into  the  mysteries  of  Ibidhism.  They  complained 
bitterly  of  the  utter  tlecay  of  their  establishment,  and  were  anxious 
t«»  obtain  from  us  some  gift.  To  every  person  who  visits  this  island, 
it  appears  at  first  like  a  fairy  land,  so  romantic  is  every  thing  which 
im*ets  the  eve.  Those  large  inscriptions  hewn  in  solid  granite,  the 
many  temples  which  appear  in  every  directimi,  the  highly  picturesque 
scenery  itself,  with  its  inanv-peaked,  riven,  and  detached  rocks,  and 
al)ove  ail,  a  stately  mausoleum,  the  largest  which  I  have  ever  seen, 
eontuiiiing  the  bones  and  iushes  of  thousands  of  priests,  quite  bewilder 
the  imagination. 

‘  In  order  to  satisfy  my  mind  respecting  founding  a  depository  for 
Scriptures  and  tracts  in  one  of  the  temj)le8,  I  t(X)k  my  stiition  in  the 
grr.it  hall  which  leads  into  the  large  temple.  At  this  time  I  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  guarding  my  back  by  the  wall,  that  I  might 
not  1h‘  thrown  down  by  the  crowd.  Within  a  few  minutes  the  priests 
thronged  around  me.  Though  they  were  urgent,  they  liehaved  po¬ 
litely,  and  begged,  almost  with  tears,  that  I  would  give  them  a  few 
tracts.  How  joyfully  did  they  retire  with  the  books  under  their 
arms ! 

'  'Flius  we  passed  many  days  here,  and  the  demand  for  the  word  of 
(iihI.  not  indeeil  ax  such,  but  as  lK*ing  a  new  diK’trine,  increased  daily 
more  and  more.  We  afterwards  visited  several  other  islands  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  (’husiui  group,  which  teemed  with  inhabitants.  There  are 
less  obstacles  here  to  the  promotion  of  the  gospel  than  in  many  islands 
in  the  Pacific.  They  are  far  more  populous,  and  their  inhabitants  are 
very  thriving  jH*ople,  noways  deticient  in  natural  understanding. 
Knglish  vessels  visited  them  occasionally,  during  the  last  century,  but 
they  have  never  been  accurately  known  by  any  European  navigator; 
therefore  we  took  the  trouble  to  explore  them  as  far  as  circumstance* 
would  ]K*rmit.  'Hie  great  Chusan  has  high  towering  hills,  and 
splendid  fertile  valleys,  some  of  which  are  alluvial  ground.  There 
are,  perhaps,  one  million  of  inhabitants.’  pp.  443 — 14G. 

After  a  voyage  of  six  months  and  nine  days,  the  Author  oncf 
more,  on  the  29th  of  April,  reached  Macao. 
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Thw  voyacfcs  suflRcirtitly  prove  that  C'hina  is  tto/  inaccessible 
to  the  o|X'mtions  of  Protestant  missionaries.  If  Nestorian  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  former  times,  and  Homisli  emissaries  in  our  own  day, 
could  gain  access  to  the  very  recesses  of  the  empirt',  what  reason 
could  there  l>c,  indee<l,  to  doubt  the  success  of  similar  enterprises 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  a  purer  faith  ?  Hut  let  the  ‘  door 
‘  to  China'  once  lx*  opened,  and  what  an  overwhelming  field  of 
operation  will  present  itself !  ‘  Should  the  changes  in  our  trade 

‘  facilitate  more  direct  intercourse  with  the  people,'  Mr.  Ellis  re¬ 
marks,  ‘  f'hina  will  he  one  of  the  most  imposing  and  commanding 
‘  objects  ever  presented  to  the  attention  of  Christian  nations.'* 
While  the  commercial  world  is  all  activity  and  enterprise,  in  the 
expectation  of  securing  splendid  advantages  from  the  o})ening  of 
the  trade,  how’  iiicuml>ent  is  it  upon  the  churches  of  Christendom, 
U)  emulate  that  spirit  for  more  im]x>rtant  ends  !  \\'hat  pom}K>us 
and  costly  embassies,  what  mercantile  intercourse  and  commercial 
treaties  have  failed  to  effect,  it  is  probably  reserveil  for  the  humble 
and  noiseless  labours  of  the  self-denying  Missionary  to  accom¬ 
plish. 

‘  China/  remarks  the  estimable  Secretary  to  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  ‘  still  proclaims  her  proud  and  iuappnuichable  supremacy,  and 
disdainfully  rejects  all  pretensions,  in  any  other  nation  to  be  considered 
as  her  equal.  This  feeling  of  contemptible  vanity  Christianity  alone 
will,  in  all  probability,  l)e  able  to  destroy.  Where  other  means  have 
hiiled,  the  Gospel  will  triumph.  This  will  fraternize  the  Chinese  with 
the  rest  of  mankind,  and  will  teach  them,  that,  w  hile  there  is  one 
true  God,  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dw'ell 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Gospel,  while  it  will  unfold  to  them  that 
they  are  one  in  circumstances,  and  in  destiny,  will  link  them  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  other  ])ortions  of  their  s})ecies,  and  thus  add  to  the  triumphs 
it  has  achieved,  and  the  glory  of  Him  who  is  its  author  and  its  end.' 

]).  xci. 

Mr.  Auber's  volume  is  a  mere  collection  of  historical  memo¬ 
randa,  relating  to  the  trade  with  China,  which  may  be  useful  for 
the  pur])osc  of  reference.  The  impression  which  the  perusal  is 
adapted  to  leave  is,  we  think,  very  opjK>site  to  that  which  the 
Writer  apparently  wishes  to  produce ;  since  it  is  extremely  unfa¬ 
vourable  as  regards  the  wisdom  of  the  ‘  corporate  body '  who  liave 
so  long  controlled  the  intercourse  between  this  country  and  China, 


•  Mr.  Ellis  cites  from  the  “  Conipaniun  to  the  Anglo-Chinese  Ca¬ 
lendar  ”  for  lh32,  a  census  of  the  Chinese  iKipulation,  taken  in  a. n. 
11113,  under  the  authority  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  Kea-king,  and 
printed  in  the  Ta-Uing  llwuylcen,  1925.  This  statement  makes  the 
total  ]H»pulatioii  of  the  empire  amount  to  3<>3,447,183 — more  than 
twice  the  number  which  Humboldt  and  Balhi  are  willing  to  assign  to 
it,  and  certainly  heyoiid  all  aiilecedeiit  credibility. 


3f>2  Illustmtiofis  of  the  Rihle. 

on  conditions  disbonourahle  to  tlie  national  cliaractor,  disadvanta- 
to  our  trade,  and  hostile  to  the  high  purposes  fur  which 
Divine  Providence  has  committed  to  (ireat  llritain  the  sovereignty 
of  the  East. 

('hina,  Mr.  Aul)er  tells  us,  ‘  is  one  of  the  five  principal  wa- 
‘  tions  who  have  divided  among  them  the  vast  continents  of  Asia. 
‘  'Phe  other  four  are  India,  'I'artary,  Persia,  and  Arabia.’  We 
must  he  permitted  to  remind  Mr.  Aul>er,  that  these  are  not  na¬ 
tions,  hut  countries;  and  that  ('hina  is  governed,  not  hy  the 
Chinese  nation,  hut  hy  Tartars;  Persia,  hy  Turks;  Arabia,  hy 
Egyptians  and  Ottomans;  and  India,  hy  the  llritish. 


Art.  III.  —  1.  Landscape  /l/nsirafions  of'  the  liihle ;  consisting  of 
V’^iews  of  the  most  remarkable  Places  mentioned  in  the  Old  and 
Ne>v  'festaments,  from  finished  Drawings  hy  .1.  M.  W.  Turner, 
H.A.,  A.  W.  Callcott,  H.A.,  (\  Stanfield,  H.A.,  and  other  eminent 
Artists,  made  from  original  Sketches  taken  on  the  S|)ot,  and  en- 
graveil  hv  W.  and  K.  Finden.  With  Descrijitions  of  the  Plates. 
Hy  the  Hev.  Thomas  Hartwell  II  orne,  H.l).,  Author  of  an  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  tSre.  Parts  I.  and  II. 
sup.  roy.  Hvo,  (W.  each ;  imp.  dvo,  Ikv.  (k/. ;  imp.  Ito,  Ik/. 
London,  11114. 

2.  Catnucl  Illustrations  for  Pocket  Kdit'ums  o/'  the  Holt/  liilde  ami  the 

/{(Mik  of  (lommon  Prai/er  ;  Historical  and  T(»j>ographical.  Part  I. 
Six  Plates,  eiigraveii  on  Steel.  The  Landscapes  from  Drawings 
hy  W.  Westall,  A.H.A.,  .selected  from  the  most  authentic  existing 
Documents,  and  the  Sketches  of  imKlern  (Oriental  Travellers:  and 
the  Historical  Subjects  chosen  from  the  most  celebrated  Pictures 
of  eminent  i’uintera.  2.v.  i\d.  London,  Id^M. 

3.  Illustrations  of  the  liihle,  from  original  Paintings,  made  expresslr 
hy  Hichard  Westall,  Ksq.,  H.A.,  and  .John  Martin,  Esq.  Part  I. 
Eight  Engravings,  dvo,  I5. ;  roy.  4to,  2.y.  tu/. 

4.  The  Picture- Pihle,  for  the  Young.  Containing  Sacred  Narratives, 
in  the  Words  of  the  ILdy  Scriptures.  Illustrated  hy  Engravings, 
(lenesis  to  Deuteronomy.  12mo.  pp.  IJd*  London,  ldI14. 

¥N  former  times,  missals  .and  sacred  l>ooks  were  illuminated: 
*  now  our  artists  undertake  to  illustrate  the  Bible.  The  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  the  two  wonis,  however,  is  much  the  same,  and  wc 
must  not  go  to  etymidogy  for  their  import.  Otherwise  we  might 
say,  that  the  light  shed  hy  the  illuminators  was  much  like  that  ci 
the  waxen  tapers  before  Romish  altars,  and  that  the  glory  thrown 
over  the  Bible  hy  our  illustrators,  resembled  that  of  painted  glass 
But  all  that  is  undersUuKl  by  either  term  is,  an  embellishment; 
.and  emlK'Uishments  iire  not  requireil  to  be  always  in  strict  har¬ 
mony  with  truth.  Hitherto,  certainly,  the  sacred  Scriptures  haw 


niustrnftnuii  of  the  Bible, 

boon  little  inilchtcHl  to  the  ]K‘ncil  for  any  real  illustration.  ‘  Not- 
*  withstanding  the  surpassing  interest  which  attaches  to  Scripture 
‘  liH*alities,'  it  is  ohserve<l,  in  the  pros|K*ctus  to  these  l^and8ca}K* 
Illustrations,  ‘  very  few  even  of  the  most  remarkable  places  meii- 
‘  tioned  in  the  Bible  have  ever  been  delineated.  'I'he  few 
‘  wretched  engravings  which  occur  in  b(K)ks  of  travels,  convey  a 
‘  verv  inadcHpiate  idea  of  the  places  which  they  are  intended  to 
‘  n’present.'  And  yet,  it  is  obvious  that,  with  the  exception  of 
engravings  r('])resenting  oriental  costume,  and  illustrating  the 
tnanners  of  eastern  countries  as  they  still  exist  and  always  have 
existed,  ‘  matter  of  fact  views  of  places'*  form  the  only  emhellish- 
mc*nts  of  the  sacred  text  suitable  to  its  character,  or  adapted  to 
xnv  useful  purpose.  Barbarous  or  fastidious  as  may  he  deenuHl 
uur  judgement,  we  should  attach  little  value  to  a  set  of  Bible 
prints  taken  from  the  works  of  either  ancient  or  modem  masters, 
which,  exquisite  as  they  may  Ik',  considered  as  works  of  art,  are 
for  the  most  part  wholly  deficient  in  either  historical  or  religious  . 
pro|)ricty,  and  often  are  chargc'ahle  with  gross  absurdity.  Adam 
anil  Eve,  as  delineated  by  the  pencil  of  the  ])oet,  may  be  fit  sub¬ 
jects  for  the  poetry  of  the  ])cncil ;  but  let  them  ap])t‘ar  in  illus¬ 
tration  of‘  Paradise  Lost,  not  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Be])rc- 
Rcntations  of  the  Creation,  like  that  which  Mr.  Martin  has  at- 
U‘m])tcd,  we  deem  at  once  objectionable  and  ridiculous.  'Phe 
Deluge  is  ,1  subject  which  has  seldom  been  treated,  and  is  scarcely 
capable  of  being  treated,  in  a  manner  adapted  to  please  any  but 
children.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  some  of  the  favourite 
subjects  of  painters.  But  what  can  we  say  of  such  Cabinet  Il¬ 
lustrations  of  the  Bible  as  a  portrait  of  the  horned  Moses,  or  of 
a  very  feminine  St.  John,  or  a  llagar  and  Ishmael  with  a  groupe 
of  baby  angels  in  the  clouds  ?  VV  e  must  confess  that  we  have 
serious  scruples  as  to  the  ])ropriety  of  binding  u])  with  the  volume 
of  inspiriMl  truth,  such  apocryphal  emlx'llishments. 

To  Landscape  Illustrations,  however,  no  possible  objection 
can  attacli,  provided  that  care  be  taken  not  to  confound  with 
Scripture  fact,  tlie  legends  of  superstition.  This  exception  may 
not  be  deemed  wholly  sin>erfluous,  when  we  find  the  interior  of 
tile  C'liurch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  street  called  Via 
/)o/oroAY/,  given  in  Part  11.  as  an  illustration  of  the  Bible ;  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  very  misjudged  attemjit  in  the  text,  to  defend  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  sacred  antiquities  of  Jerusalem,  which  have  in- 
voiveil  the  actual  topography  of  the  ancient  city  in  obscurity. 
Mr.  Horne  should  have  known  better  than  to  countenance  such 
puerile  absurdity.  Whatever  Bishop  Heber  (if  he  wan  the 
Quarterly  Reviewer)  or  any  other  ingenious  critic  may  choose  to 
^sert,  the  site  of  the  pretended  sepulchre  never  could  have  been 
without  the  ancient  wall ;  and  the  spot  where  Peter's  cock  crew, 
*nd  the  house  of  Dives,  are  just  as  much  entitled  to  credence  as 
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the  clumsy  frmid  «»r  the  sepulchre.  So  far  from  illnstrjitinpf  the 
sacred  narrative,  the  plate  that  is  j^iven  can  only  convey  an  erro- 
nt'ons  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  tomh  in  which  the  Saviour's  IhmIv 
was  ])laced,  and  c(mnect  false  associations  with  the  recital.  The 
inummers’  up  hv  Helena  and  the  monks,  is  exet'cdin^ly  din. 
tre.ssini^  to  the  intellii^ent  and  piotis  traveller  who  wishes  to  fol¬ 
low  the  only  safe  ^ides.  Nature  and  the  liihle.  Of  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  Jewish  (lavs,  no  undouhted  vestij^p  remains,  exec'pt  the 
tombs,  the  cisterns,  the  majjnifieent  remains  of  the  temple  on 
Mount  (terizim,  and  }u*rhnpH  the  cave  called  the  School  of  the 
Prophets  on  Mount  Oarmel.  We  re^('t  to  iind  Mr.  Horne 
j^ravelv  speakinjx  of  the  worksho])  of  Joseph  and  the  Virgin 
.Marv's  kitch(*n  at  Nazareth,  without  any  distinct  intimation  of  a 
l>ecoming  ProU'stant  indignation  at  such  lying  fahh*s.  The  in¬ 
terest  of  Judea  li('s  in  the  landsca^x*-— in  the  u neh an geahle  features 
of  nature  : — not  in  modern  .l(Tusalem,  hut  in  Mount  ( Ilivet,  and  the 
brook  (’(‘(Iron,  the  Plain  of  ( tenn(»sarcth,  and  the  Lake  of  (iali- 
lee.  J'he  topography  of  Palestine  has  nev('r  vet  lu'en  ade(|uateiv 
illustrated.  For  this  ])ur]iose,  the  travels  of  Dr.  K.  1).  (Jarke, 
who  galloped  through  the  country  and  overlooked  the  site  of  Si- 
luaria,  the  garrulous  prosing  of  Uae  Wilson,  and  the  S(‘ntimentai 
pages  of  ( 'h.iteauhriand,  are  worth  absolutely  nothing;  and  we 
r(*gret  tt>  tijid  them  cit<‘d  as  authorities  in  the  (lt'S(‘riptions  tur- 
nished  by  .Mr.  Horne. 

What  business  has  a  view  of  Palmvra  in  illustrations  of  the 
liible.^  It  is  true  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  'Padmor,  but  the 
architectural  remains  are  of  the  era  of  the  Lower  Empire. 

Of  the  ])lat(‘s  themselves  it  is  impossible  to  s]>eak  too  highly. 
Part  1.  contains  a  magnilicent  view  of  Mount  Ararat,  drawn  by 
'Turner,  and  cx(piisitclv  engraved  by  Einden ;  a  distant  view  of 
the  Dead  S(m,  with  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan;  the  Valley  of  Ke- 
dron,  hy  ino(»nlight, — a  very  l>eautiful  .scene;  and  a  view  of 
I'almyra.  Part  II.  contains  Sidon ;  the  (’hurch  of  the  Sepul¬ 
chre;  Stn'ot  in  .lerusaiein  ;  and  Nazareth.  'The  extreme  cheap¬ 
ness  of  the  ])nhlicati()n  is  most  commendable,  and  will,  wc  hope, 
insure  a  remunerating  sale.  Every  plate,  and  the  text  connected 
with  it,  are  distinct,  so  that  the  purchaser  may  make  bis  selection, 
aiMl  reject  the  apocryphal  illustrations.  Altogether,  it  will  form 
one  of  the  most  interesting  series  of  views  that  have  yet  been 
brought  hetbre  the  public. 

Part  1.  of  the  (’abinct  Illustrations  contains  six  plates:  via- 
H agar  and  Ishinael;  Closes;  St.  John;  and  views  of  Palfflyra. 
Naziiri'th.  and  Malui. 

VVestall  and  Martin's  Illustrations  are  cut  in  wtaxl,  and  arc 
fi'ctive  sfieciineiis  of  that  stylo  of  engraving.  'The  subjects  are. 
'The  ('reation;  the  'Temptation  of  Adam;  'The  Judgement 
Adani  and  Eve  ;  'The  Expulsion  from  Paradise;  Cain  and  .VbeTf 
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Sacrifice ;  The  Deluge;  The  Assuaging  of  the  Waters;  ami 
lUgar  and  Ishmael. 

i'he  I'icture  IVihle  for  the  Young  contains  a  series  of  outline 
cnuravings  in  n  very  pleasing  style,  i^ith  numennis  vignette  wooti- 
ruts.  'The  designs,  by  H.  Melville,  are  spiritt'tl,  and  marked  by 
great  pro]>riety.  Pains  have  apparently  l>een  taken  to  render 
them  eonsistent  with  eastern  eostuine,  and  conformable  to  the 
Scri]>ture  narrative.  If  the  subsequent  volumes  keep  up  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  this,  it  will  \yc  by  far  the  best  picture  llible  for  young 
persons  that  has  appeared,  falling  to  mind  the  interest  once  in- 
spiml  in  ourselves  hy  the  vulgarly  conceived  Dutch  llible  prints 
of*  a  folio  nible,  and  the  storied  tiles  of  our  nursery  fireqihuv,  wc 
cannot  but  felicitate  the  little  people  of  the  present  day  u]>ou  the 
superior  provision  which  the  march  of  art  has  adorded  for  their 
Sunday  amusement  and  instruction. 


Art.  T\". — 1.  The  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhiuc.  By  the  Author  of  **  Pel- 
hnin  ”,  “  Kugene  Aram  ”,  \'c.  llvo.  pp.  xxxvi,  S4l.  27  plates. 
London, 

2.  and  Legruds  of  ihc  Rhine.  Bv  J.  B*  Phiiiche,  K.S.A.  With 
illustrative  X’^iews  tVoin  ISketthes  made  on  the  Sjnit.  bvo.  I.«ondon, 

IfrcJ. 

richly-wrought  missals  of  other  days  have  passed  away 
with  their  monkish  illuminators ;  and  the  costly  volumes 
which  led  the  devotion  of  priest  or  noble,  exists  but  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  antiquary.  The  ‘  lively  etligies  ^  of  some  worthy 
abl>ot  are  no  longer  recognized  in  the  garb  of  an  early  c*ontes8or, 
nor  the  miniature  of  some  fair  and  favoured  latiy  (tor  tlatUTV 
could  scale  even  convent  walls)  in  the  character  of  an  angtl  or  a 
Madonna.  Such  is  the  effect  of  the  march  of  intellect,  that  wc 
motlcrns  liiid  nothing  but  amusement  in  the  portraitures  of  those 
wr.'  o]»poncnts  of  St.  Dunstun  which  impressed  our  Ibrefathers 
wiili  such  salutary  horror ;  and,  probably,  in  a  lew’  years,  every 
child  will  be  too  well  taught  to  be  any  longer  afraid  of  darkness, 
of  ohl  picture-galleries,  or  of  chureliyarils  1)Y  moonligiit.  When 
the  walls  of  the  monastery  and  tlie  thunders  of  Home  no  lunger 
availed  citlier  to  suppress  or  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  leuriiiug, 
comineiicid  tlie  iron  age  of  literature.  Alcn  began  to  think,  and 
to  s^jeak,  and,  worst  of  all,  to  wiite  for  theinselves.  But  the  ink 
had  become  rather  inuikly  by  the  dust  of  a  thousand  years  which 
had  accumulated  during  the  time  it  was  out  of  use.  And  as 
sturdy  reformers  have  ever  gone  to  the  extreme  onposed  to  the 
error"’  they  undertO(>k  to  correct,  the  license  (»f  the  legend  wa.s 
^ip^tscd  by  the  rigid  severity  of  the  treatise  or  the  lecture. 
Thu^,  )notderous  tomes  and  lengthened  discourses  umllipllad,  till 
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they  l>ecamc  too  heavy  a  load  for  the  ]nihlic  mind,  and  their  reign 
has,  in  its  turn,  passed  away.  It  woidd  In'  a  curious  and  not 
unprofitable  task,  to  trace  the  course  of  Knglisli  literature  to  tlie 
present  day  ; — to  mark  what  influence  politieal  events,  or  ]nil>lie 
characters,  i»r  original  genius,  have  had  on  its  progress.  Pm, 
this  is  not  for  us.  We  must  ))roceed  to  the  task  Indore  us. 

It  was  in  a  languid  state  of  the  puhlie  mind,  when  deep  ami 
extensive  reading  had  In’en  yielded  to  our  (terman  neighlHmrs, 
when  no  ])oetry  was  considered  readable  after  Lord  HyronV,  any 
more  than  other  novels  after  the  Waverley,  and  before  nsefiil 
knowledge  societies  and  ]K'nny  magazines  had  as  yet  discomfiU'd 
the  tactics  of  the  Row,  that  the  Annuals  made  their  a])pcarancc. 
'Fheir  ])lates  attracted  some;  their  stories  others;  and  in  a  few 
years,  this  new  style  of  work  formed  an  a])preciahle  item  in  the 
accounts  of  the  patrons  of  tlie  press.  'Their  success  seems  to 
have  emholdened  our  artists  and  booksellers  to  join  in  ])roducing 
a  still  more  elegant  class  of  illustratc'd  volumes,  among  which  wc 
must  accord  a  high  rank  t(»  the  “  Pilgrims  of  tlie  Uliine/' 

'The  design  of  the  Author  has  been,  to  embody  at  once  the 
scenery  and  tlie  associations,  the  ‘  outer  and  inner  world  ’  of  the 
land  of  the  Rhine.  'The  scenery  is  delineated  by  the  aid  of  both 
the  pen  and  the  pencil ;  the  stories  interwoven  in  the  narrative 
bring  Indbre  us  the  genius  and  dis])ositions  of  tlie  ]»eo])le  to  whose 
vineyards  we  are  transported ;  ami  the  introduction  of  fairies, 
gnomes,  rf  /oh-  heightens  the  variety  of  subject  in 

this  enchanting  volume,  (iermany  as  it  is,  is  not  all  tliat  attracts 
our  attention  in  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine.  We  are  pointed 
back  to  the  days  when  it  was  a  province  of  the  Internal  ('ity. 
‘  Rome — '  apostro])hizes  the  Author,  ‘  magnificent  Rome  !  where- 
ever  the  ]>ilgrim  wends,  the  traces  of  thy  dominion  greet  his  eyes. 
‘  Still  in  the  heart  of  tlie  l)old  Ciorman  race,  is  graven  the  print  of 
‘  the  eagle's  cl.iw  s  ;  and  amidst  the  haunted  regions  of  the  Rhine, 
‘  we  ])ause  to  wonder  at  the  great  monuments  of  the  Italian  yoke.' 
Rut  to  the  relics  of  classic  lore  that  yet  linger  among  these 
‘  castled  crags',  our  fancy  is  only  directed;  it  is  not  satisfied. 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  manner  in  which  a  ]K'ep  is  given  us  of 
‘  the  last  lingering  wanderer  of  the  race  which  the  Homans  wor- 
‘  ship])ed ',  we  have  cause  to  regret  that  we  have  not  more  afford¬ 
ed  us  of  ‘  the  golden  tribes.'  It  would  have  rendered  more  com¬ 
plete  the  picture  of  tlie  Rhine. 

A  considerable  ])art  of  the  book,  to  begin  with  the  super-natural, 
is  devoted  to  the  favourites  of  our  childhood — the  fairies.  An 
F.nglish  ]>rincess  of  the  Klfin  trilK*s  makes  an  excursion  to  Ger¬ 
many,  accompanied,  among  other  attendants,  by  a  veritable 
C.’hancellor  Hyde  in  miniature;  and  by  their  agency  we  arc  in- 
tnxluced  to  the  spirits  who  have  not  yet  Ix'en  driven  by  tlie  march 
of  intellect  from  the  cliffs  and  caverns  of  the  Rhine.  In  a  work 
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of  fijncy,  we  must  accord  to  the  author  his  request  to  be  judgetl 
hv  the  rules  of’  poetry  rather  than  of  prose,  and  woidd  therefore 
warn  all  such  solx*r  persona|res  as  are  unwilling  to  be  run  away 
with  into  the  regions  of  wild  fiction,  to  shun  the  Pilgrims  of  the 
Rhine.  ^I'his  premised,  such  readers  as  wish  to  escape  for  a  few 
minutes  from  this  hackneyed  and  melancholy  world,  cannot  do 
lietter  than  put  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Hulwer. 
They  will  find  the  companions  of  their  tour  to  consist  of  a  young 
and  lovely  English  girl,  u|>on  whom  consumption  has  set  its  seal, 
and  who,  being  advised  to  travel,  has  ])referred  the  scenes  of  the 
mniantic  legends  of  the  North,  to  the  classic  associations  of  a 
warmer  clime, — together  with  her  lover  and  her  father. 

'fhe  ])rogress  of  these  ])ilgrims  forms  the  n«irrative,  which  is 
diversified  by  the  stories  recounted  by  the  way,  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  unearthly  firomatis  pertiona*  above  alluded  to.  The  cha¬ 
racters  an*  well  drawn,  although,  if  Mr.  Jlulwer,  after  the  fashion 
of  modern  writers,  has  blended  any  thing  of  the  auto-biographical 
with  the  description  of  his  hero,  he  would  be  a  ])leasanter  com¬ 
panion  on  paper  than  in  real  life.  Trevylyan  ‘  was  of  a  wild,  reso- 
‘  lute,  and  active  nature.  Thrown  on  the  world  at  the  age  of 
‘  sixteen,  he  had  passed  his  youth  in  alternate  })leasure,  travel, 
‘  and  solitary  study.'  This  process  appears  to  have  had  the  efi'ect 
,  of,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  case-hardening  him, 
though  his  better  qualities  are  called  forth  by  his  hapless  attach¬ 
ment.  His  character,  and  the  philoso])hy  of  the  book,  are  |)ervaded 
by  a  misanthro])ic  tone  which  scarcely  harmonises  with  the  ho|)es 
he  entertains  of  a  future  union  with  his  Gertrude.  ‘  The  philo- 
‘  sophy  of  a  sad  experience,  acting  on  an  unimpassioned  heart,' 
had,  we  are  told,  rendered  \’ane,  the  father  of  Gertrude,  more 
cold,  and  more  sceptical,  even  than  T  revylyan.  A  very  .sad  j)ic- 
ture  of  the  world,  their  conversations  would  lead  us  to  form,  ilut 
we  turn  from  the  ])hilosophy  of  the  volume  to  the  more  agreeable 
fiction. 

\\  e  regret  that  we  cannot  give  entire,  one  ot  the  tales,  and  to 
extract  from  them  were  to  mutilate.  We  must,  therefore,  be  con¬ 
tent  to  accompany  the  ])ilgrims  over  a  short  })ortion  of  their  route 
from  Cologne.  On  leaving  that  unsavoury  city, 

‘  tlu*  stream  winds  round  among  banks  that  do  not  yet  fulfil  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  the  Hhine  ;  but  they  increa.se  in  interest  as  you  leave  Surdt 
iind  Godore.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  river  dot*s  ni»t,  however, 
really  a])pear,  until  bv  degrees  the  Seven  Mountains  and  ‘Tuk 
CASTLED  CuACi  OF  1)r ACH KNFELs  *  alwve  them  all,  break  upon  the 
rye.  Around  Xeider  Cassel  and  Kheidt,  the  vines  lie  thick  and  clus¬ 
tering  ;  and,  from  the  shore,  you  see  from  place  to  place  the  islands 
s^tretching  their  green  length  along,  and  breaking  the  exulting  tide. 
^  ilhige  lihes  above  village,  and  viewed  from  the  distance  as  you  sail, 
die  pastoral  errors  that  enauiourcd  us  of  the  village  life,  crowd  thick 
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and  fast  upon  us.  So  still  do  these  hamlets  seem,  so  sheltered  from  the 
passions  of  the  world  ;  as  if  the  passions  were  not  like  winds — only  felt 
where  they  breathe,  and  invisible  save  by  their  etfects !  Leaning  into 
the  broail  bosom  of  the  Hhinc  comes  many  a  stream  ami  rivulet 
ui>oii  eitlier  side.  Spire  upon  spire  rises  and  sinks  as  you  sail  on. 
Alountain  and  city — the  solitary  island — the  castled  steej) — like  the 
dreams  of  ambition,  suddenly  appear,  proudly  swell,  and  directly  fade 
away. 

*  “  You  bej^in  now,'*  said  Trevylyan,  “  to  understand  the  character 
of  the  (ierman  literature.  The  Rhine  is  an  emblem  of  its  luxuriance, 
its  fertility,  its  romance.  The  best  commentary  on  the  (Jerman  jrenius 
is  a  visit  to  the  (Jerman  scenery.  The  mighty  <j;l(Hnn  of  the  Ilartz, 
the  feudal  towers  that  hwk  over  vines  and  deep  valleys  on  the  Ici^aul- 
ary  Rhine  ;  the  gij^autic  remains  of  anticpie  power  profusely  scattered 
over  plain,  mount,  and  forest;  the  thousand  mixed  recollections  that 
hallow  the  ground  ;  the  stately  Roman,  the  stalwart  (ioth  ;  the  chi* 
valry  of  the  feudal  age,  and  the  dim  brotherluHKl  of  the  ideal  world, 
have  here  alike  their  record  and  their  remembrance.  Ami  over  such 
scenes  the  young  (Jennaii  student  wanders.  Instead  of  the  pomp  and 
luxury  of  the  Knglish  traveller,  the  thousand  devices  to  cheat  the 
way,  he  has  but  his  volume  in  his  hand,  his  knaj)sack  at  his  back. 
From  stich  scenes  ho  draws  and  hives  all  that  various  store  which  after 
years  ri|H*n  to  inventitm.  Hence  the  Horid  mixture  of  the  (iermaii 
musi* — the  classic,  the  romantic,  the  contem]>lative,  the  philosophic, 
ami  the  superstitious.  Each  the  result  of  actual  meditation  over  dif¬ 
ferent  scenes.  Kach  the  produce  of  separate  but  confused  recolliT- 
tions.  As  the  Rhine  flows,  so  flows  the  national  genius,  by  mountain 
and  valley — the  wildest  .solitude' — the  sudden  s]>ires  of  ancient  cities— 
the  mouldered  castle  — the  stately  monastery — the  humble  cot.  (iran- 
deur  and  homeliness,  history  and  superstition,  truth  luid  fable,  suc¬ 
ceeding  one  another  so  as  to  blend  into  a  whole. 

‘“Rut,”  added  Trevylyan  a  moment  afterwards,  “the  ideal  is 
passing  slowly  away  from  the  (ierman  mind :  a  spirit  for  the  more 
active  and  the  more  material  literature  is  springing  up  amongst  them. 
The  revolution  of  mind  g-athers  on,  preceding  stormy  events  ;  and  tli€ 
memories  that  led  their  grandsires  to  contemplate,  will  urge  the  youth 
of  the  next  generation  to  tlare  and  to  act.” 

‘  Thus  conversing,  they  continued  their  voyage,  with  a  fair  wave, 
and  beneath  a  lucid  sky.  The  ve.ssel  now  glided  Wside  the  seven 
mountains  and  the  Drachenfels.  The  sun  slowly  progressing  to  his 
decline  cast  his  yellow  beams  over  the  snnK)th  waters.  At  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  lay  a  village  deeply  sequestered  in  shade ;  and  above, 
the  Ruin  of  the  Drachenfels  caught  the  richest  beams  of  the  sun. 
Vet,  thus  alone,  though  h)ftv,  the  ray  cheered  not  the  glocmi  that  hung 
<»ver  the  giant  r(»ck  :  it  sltMul  on  high,  like  some  great  name  on  which 
the  light  of  glory  may  shine,  but  which  is  associated  with  a  certain 
melancholv,  friun  the  solitude  to  which  its  verv  height  above  the  level 
of  the  herd  condemned  its  owner.*  pp.  l(K)-l(Kk 

'rhis  extract  contains  a  fair  specimen  of  the  descriptive  ])owcrs 
and  of  the  pliilosopby  <>f  the  Author.  \Vc  could  find  it  fn  our 
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hearts  to  l)e  very  spiteful  for  the  concluding  fling.  It  has  l>een 
said,  and  said  witli  truth,  that  general  and  sweeping  satire  seldom 
ortends,  as  each  reader  fancies  himself  one  of  the  few  happy  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  absurdities  of  his  friends.  We  will  not,  there¬ 
fore,  go  out  of  our  way  so  far  as  to  pick  up  the  gauntlet  thrown 
at  the  vtii^us ;  but  we  would  liint  that  intellectual 

power  is  marked  by  modesty,  and  that  its  po.ssessor  would  l)e  the 
last  to  lament,  did  he  discern,  his  elevation  over  the  ‘  herd.' 

‘ 'Phe  Maid  of  Malines’  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  tales  in 
tlic  book.  The  story  is  simple  and  touching.  A  peasant  girl, 
in  assisting  the  steps  of  a  blind  stranger,  who  is  deserted  by  his 
(log,  through  the  streets  of  Mechlin,  has  her  arm  broken  in  pro¬ 
tecting  him  from  an  unruly  horse.  Her  disinterested  kindness 
and  sweet  voice  touch  the  heart  of  the  darkened  wanderer,  and  a 
short  sojourn  in  the  city  makes  him  the  aflianced  of  Lucille.  But 
to  break  the  smooth  course  that  bade  fair  to  run  so  smoothly,  the 
cures  performed  by  the  three  kings  of  Cologne  inspire  the  maiden 
with  hope  that  the  sight  of  St.  Amand  might  In?  restored.  Un¬ 
known  to  her  parents,  and  alone,  she  makes  the  toilsome  ]>ilgrim- 
age,  and  through  the  intervention  of  a  kind  priest,  returns  with  a 
celebrated  physician,  by  whom  the  sight  of  her  lover  is  restoretl, 
—hut  restored  only  to  render  him  a  victim  to  the  arts  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  cousin  of  ])oor  Lucille,  whose  own  features  had  been  seared 
by  the  small-p''x.  Years  roll  on.  St.  Amand,  bitterly  lament¬ 
ing  his  inconstancy,  seeks  to  lose  his  pain  in  the  din  of  war,  and 
returns  from  Lg>'l)t  again,  and  irrecoverably  blind.  Need  the 
sequel  be  told  ?  His  hearth  was  again  lonely  ;  and  when,  with 
his  hlindncss,  his  former  love  returned,  he  no  longer  mourned  the 
fate  that  restored  him  to  Lucille.  In  tales  like  this,  Mr.  Bulwer 
is  at  home  :  w  e  wish  no  better  chronicler.  Not  less  happy  is  he 
ill  the  specimen  which  he  gives  of  a  peculiar  style  of  German 
romaunt,  in  which  animals,  endowed  with  the  power  of  spc^ech 
and  other  human  qualities,  are  the  heroes.  The  Dog,  the  Fox, 
and  the  Mag])ie  are  admirable  drawn  in  the  narrative  recounted 
by  the  fairy  ;  and  the  Grittin  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  is  quite 
(iennaii.  In  the  purely  imaginary  portions  of  the  work,  the 
Author  shews  himself  to  be  eminently  fancy-free ;  but  we  do  not 
tliink  his  fairy  personages  equal  to  the  fairy  scenes.  Nothing, 
indeed,  can  be  more  darkly  wild  than  ‘  the  Tomb  of  the  Teuton’, 
encircled  with  the  wizard,  the  dwarf,  the  household  elf,  and  the 
more  graceful  fay,  and  the  enormous  dragon  of  the  north, — the  sole 
i^mains  of  an  antique  creed.  The  brightest  gem,  however,  in 
this  hook  of  beauty,  is,  we  think, 

‘  The  Complaint  of  the  last  Fai^. 

'  The  moon  on  the  Latmos  mountain 
Her  pining  vigil  keeps ; 
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Anti  ever  the  silver  ftninttiin 
Jn  the  Doriun  vsilley  wtH'ps. 

Jhit  ptne  iire  Kndyinien’s  dreanis  ; 

And  the  erystal  lymph 
Ilewails  the  nymph 
Whose  lH*antv  sleeked  the  streams ! 

*  Iloimd  A  ready's  ttak,  its  ureen 
'I'he  Itromian  ivy  weaves  ; 

Ihit  nt»  mi»re  is  tht'  Satyr  seen 

Lan^hinj;  out  frtan  the  i^htssy  leaves. 

Ihisht'd  is  the  liycian  lute  ; 

Still  u^rows  the  seed 
( )f  the  Mti'nale  ret'd, 
lint  the  ]>i|H‘  of  l*an  is  mute! 

‘  'rhe  leaves  in  the  msm-dav  qniver, 

'riie  virjes  on  the  mtmiitains  wave. 

And  Tiber  rolls  his  river 

As  fast  hy  the  Sylvan’s  eave  : 
lint  my  brothers  art*  tleatl  anti  ^me  ; 

Anti  far  away 

From  their  craves  I  stray, 

Ami  tlrt'am  t»f  tlie  ])ast  abme ! 

‘  Ami  tin*  snn  of  tlie  north  is  ehill, 

.\ml  ket*n  is  tht*  mirthern  pile: 

Alas,  for  the  sonp  on  the  Aririve  hill. 

Ami  tin*  tlaiu'e  in  the  Dretan  valt* ! 

'fhe  vonth  t>f  the  earth  is  tfer. 

Ami  its  breast  is  rift* 

With  the  ttvminp  life 
i  >f  the  ixoltlen  triln*s  no  mt>re  ! 

*  My  r.iee  are  nmre  blest  than  I, 

\sltH*p  ill  their  distant  bed : 

’'rwi*re  belter,  be  sure,  to  die 

Than  to  nnnirn  ft»r  the  burietl  dead  : 

Tt>  rove  by  the  stranger  streams. 

At  ilusk  ami  dawn, 

A  hnieiy  faun. 

The  last  of  the  (rreciun’s  dri*anis.’ 

With  regard  to  the  ])lates,  the  most  fastidious  could  find  littlf 
nxim  for  eriticisin.  Some  of  the  architectural  designs  hivf 
the  clalmrate  lieauty  of  Trout's  most  tiiiisheil  drawings.  Tbr 
hurin,  though  handUnl  hy  diHcrent  artists,  and  in  diflerent  stydtt. 
has  done  full  justice  to  the  pencil.  T'he  fnnitis|»iecc,  Thurniherg, 
drawn  by  1).  Uolierts,  and  engraved  hy  Wilinore,  is  at  once  bold 
in  outline  and  exquisite  in  linishiiig :  we  almost  expect  to  see  the 
shatiows  of  tlie  clouds  thrown  on  the  rough  crags  and  air-hunp 
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tiirrot*^  flit  over  tlie  scene.  A  peacock  is  introdiiml,  lying  ou 
ihc  balcony  wbieb  occupies  the  foregnninil,  and  the  bird's  atti¬ 
tude  of'  undisturlH'd  repose  gives  a  character  of  iuH>n-day  tran¬ 
quillity  to  the  landscap'.  The  church  of  St.  Uein!>auld  at 
Mechlin.  <lrawn  by  the  same  artist  as  the  preceding,  and  engraved 
hv  l.e  Keux,  looks,  indeed,  a  fairy  structure  :  tlie  In^auty  and 
richness  of  tlie  building,  and  the  exquisite  finisli  of  the  plate, 
suggest  the  idea  of  lace-work.  The  Kuiiis  of  Uheinfels  have  a 
gloomy  grandeur  quite  in  keeping  with  the  storm  ;  we  almost 
question,  however,  the  legitimate  efi'ect  of  introducing  lightning. 

It  serves,  indml,  as  a  hint  to  the  imagination,  hut  the  flash 
cannot  re]>resented  ;  for  even  were  the  scenery  depicted  as 
developed  liy  the  sudden  and  instantaneous  splendour,  the  trans¬ 
ition  from  gloom  to  light  and  from  light  to  gloom,  must  he  lost. 

A  master's  hand  may  arrest  the  view  thus  illumintHl,  hut  it  would 
want  the  It  is  almost  invidious  to  select,  where  all  are 

so  beautiful ;  hut  w  e  must  particularize  ‘  the  Brothers ',  engravetl 
hv  Hatfield  from  a  painting  by  AHC’lise;  the  grouping,  the  con¬ 
trast  of  ttie  figures,  ami  of  the  shades,  and  the  natiirui  frame  afford¬ 
ed  l>y  the  harriers  and  drapery  of  the  lists,  are  perfect.  'The  mo^t 
original  design  is  a  wreath  of  fairies,  who  are  ^*<*11  floating, 
dancing,  and  tiyiiig  around  a  Homan  faun,  (m>t  a  Cfrecian  one, 
a<  the  latter  gentry  were  contented  with  the  human  form  gar¬ 
nished  with  short  budding  horns  and  a  flowing  tail,  and  left  the 
goatish  appendages  to  their  cousins  the  satyrs,)  and  ussoedatod 
with  some  most  mis-shapen  elves,  whose  domain  is  evidently 
suhterrancaii.  It  is  a  fantastic  and  gracefid  groupe,  and  ad- 
inirahiy  consorts  with  such  portions  of  the  letter-press  as  it  illus¬ 
trates.  I'here  are  two  other  elegant  fairy  scenes  by  I ‘arris  ;  hut 
W(*  miss  ill  them  a  feature  which  makes  the  fays  of  M‘Clise,  nut 
people  with  wings,  but  real,  evident  fairies, — we  mean  their  laad- 
dresscs,  com]K)8ed  of  the  corollas  ami  ealiees  of  flowers.  Allo- 
gctlu  r.  it  is  a  s])lendid  and  ea}>tivatiiig  vulume. 

It  is  almost  in  justice  to  another  work,  whicli  we  intended  to 
notice  hefore,  to  bring  it  forward  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Hulwer’s. 
Hut  as  this  edition  is  not  the  lirst,  the  Lays  and  1  Abends  of 
the  Hhine"  may  he  ]>resuiijed  to  have  already  found  favour  with 
tlie  public.  Oil  its  lirst  a}q>earaiice,  it  was  rather  a  uiiisic  book 
than  a  volume  of  songs,  wliieh  character  it  now  asfeuine.s.  'I'lie 
iithograpiis,  by  the  side  of  the  illustratioius  of  ‘‘  the  Bilgriiiis  of  the 
Uhine,’’  look — like  lithographs  ;  but,  as  such,  they  are  good  :  par¬ 
ticularly  Anderuach,  the  Lurtei  Berg,  the  Dracbcnfells,  and  Hu- 
litsheiin.  Ami>ng  the  most  beautiful  of  the  lays  we  should  rank 
‘  The  (.'Impel  of  Siiumberg,  and  "  Oicscla.'  ‘  The  Brolliers  ’  is  a 
tile  that  bears  twice  telling,  and  wc  scarcely  know  to  which  ver¬ 
sion  to  give  the  preference. 

voi..  M.— N.fc.  H  c 
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Art.  \'. —  1.  The  Ultimate  Ohject  of  Kvatigelical  Dissenters  avoned 
and  adiHfcated.  A  Sornioii  proaclieil  at  the  Kiiij;’s 
London.  IJy  T*  Hiiinov.  Hvo.,  pp.  *14.  London. 

i?.  Jieiigious  Ixeform  impraeticable  u  ithout  Sejmration  from  the  State, 
An  earnest  ^Kppc’al  l«»  Pious  the  Kstablislicd  C’hurch, 

By  ^latliotes.  Pvo.,  pp.  Londiin,  IBIM. 

F.eclesiastieal  Establishments  indcfnisible ;  and  tlic  continuetl 
SoparatiiHi  oi'  Knglisli  Dissfiitors  from  tin'  Episcopal  C’hurch  jus¬ 
tifiable:  a  He])ly  to  a  pamphlet  by  the  Hev.  \\\  Hull,  entitled, 
ICcelesiastical  Kstablishmeiits  not  inconsistent  with  Christ¬ 
ianity.”  By  John  Boutet  limes.  Bvo.,  pp.  Il2lh  London,  18Ii4. 

4.  The  Eights  of  the  Sational  Churchy  and  Six  l\ea sons  for  main- 
tainintr  them  against  the  Encroachments  of  Dissenters.  By  An- 
drew  IMar veil,  junior.  lt2mo.,  jip.  Hull,  lllIU. 

r».  '/'he  Union  of  the  yiethodists  and  the  Church  cal  ml p  considered: 
in  a  Letter  to  the  lU.  Bev.  Henry,  fjord  Bishop  of  Exeter.  By 
(’oadjutor.  Bvo.,  pp.  2'2.  London,  lB.‘i4. 
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.7  Serious  Address  to  I^rotcstant  Dissrntersy  in  the  present  C^risis. 
By  a  Puritan.  Bvo.,  ])p.  40.  London,  1BB4. 
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sheathed.”  Bvo.,  pp.  1-. 


By  the  Author  of  “  The  Sword  Un- 
London,  U^M. 


shall  comiuonco  our  account  of  this  new  hatcli  of  pani- 
])hlcls,  hy  noticing  the  last,  in  whicli  wc  are  ourselves 
more  particularly  concerned. 

It  seems  that  the  “  Sword  Unsheathed'''*  jumped  from  its 
.scahhard  in  consetjuence  of  a  recent  article  in  the  I^clectic  Bc- 
view,  not  at  all  of  a  polemical  cast,  hut  one  in  which  wc  had  ex- 
]>ressed  a])prol)ation  of  an  exposition  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
the  l''])istle  to  the  Romans*,  in  a  volume  by  a  clergyman  of  the 
Ivstahlished  Church.  It  is  curious  enoimh  that  so  lierce an  atUick 
upon  the  Dissenters  should  have  been  called  forth  by  the  work  of  a 
brother  clergyman.  But  stranger  still  is  the  circumstance  that 
it  should  have  proceeded  from  such  a  quarter.  Having  no  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  the  writer,  we  very  naturnllv,  though  erronc- 
neously,  su]>poscd  that  his  character  must  answer  to  his  pro¬ 
duction, — that  a  ])ure  spring  could  not  send  forth  such  filthy 
water, — that  sentiments  so  fanatical,  and  language  so  arrogant, 
must  ])roceed  from  some  insolent  fanatic.  Wc  had  really  no  suspi¬ 
cion  that  a  man  w  ith  any  fair  pretension  to  evangelical  piety  or 
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kiiully  feeling,  could  have  been  capable  of  so  grievous  an  outrage 
against  eharity;  and  we  felt  indignant  that  the  word  of  (lod 
should  be  perverted  to  serve  the  purpose  of  party  polities.  As 
regards  the  pamphlet  itself  which  called  forth  our  remarks,  we 
cannot  admit  th.at  any  language  of  condemnation  could  Iw  too 
severe.  Ihit  as  regards  the  character  of  the  writer,  wc  are 
lia|)])y  to  believe  ourselves  altogether  mistaken.  We  have 
learned  from  several  quarters,  that  Mr.  Stephenson  is  not  only  a 
good  man,  hut  an  amiable  one,  and  that  he  has  hitherto  main¬ 
tained  with  the  Dissenters  he  anathematises,  the  most  friendly 
intercourse ;  that  he  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  last  men  from  whom 
so  extraordinary  a  display  of  ^  unsheathed’  bigotry  could  have 
Urn  expected.  The  anomalies  of  human  character  are  endless. 
It  is  well  to  recollect,  however,  who  it  was  that  said,  “  Lord, 
wilt  thou  that  wc  command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven,  ami 
consume  thenr’?  I  low  unlike  the  character  of  the  lleloved 
I)iscij)lc!  Not  less  at  variance  with  the  character  which  Mr. 
Stephenson  hears  among  those  who  are  })crsonally  accpiainted 
with  him,  is  the  extravagant  sally  lie  has  made  with  the  drawn 
sword  of  St.  Paul,  which  he  would  wrest  from  the  magistrate,  in 
order  to  ])ut  it  into  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastic  !  Not,  indeed, 
to  do  him  justice,  a  temporal  sword,  hiit  ‘  the  lightning  sword  of 
‘  the  ever-living  Jehovah,’  which  every  apostolically  ordained 
minister  has  a  commission  to  wield  against  all  dissidents  from  the 
Apostolic  Church  of  Kngland!!  ‘  The  offences  are  spiritnal^ 
‘  and  the  punishmoits  e/er;/////’  ‘Such,’  exclaims  ^Ir.  Hinney 
in  a  note  to  his  ])rescnt  sermon,  ‘  arc  the  words  of  the  Kev.  ,1. 

‘  A.  Stephenson,  M.A.,  Ifectdr  of  Lympshain,  who,  I  am  told, 
‘  is  a  pious  evangelical  clergyman.’ 

‘  If  such  a  man  can  have  his  mind  and  heart  so  perverted  hy  his 
ecclesiastical  notions  of  ap<»stolical  successi(ni  and  episcojml  authority, 
we  cannot  wonder  at  the  exclusiveness  which  they  engemler  in  others.' 

'riie  ‘  Sword  Acuminated’  comes  before  us  in  the  shaj)c  of  a 
Letter  to  the  Kditor  of  the  Eclectic  Review  ;  and  the  Writer 
appeals  directly  to  our  candour  in  terms  of  courtesy  which  call 
for  respectful  reply.  We  must,  however,  confess  that  wx*  cannot 
understand  the  ])rocess  hy  which  Mr.  Stephenson  seems  to  have 
persuadcxl  himself  of  the  coherence  of  his  own  reasonings,  or  the 
I)ertincnce  of  his  citations  from  Scripture.  His  argument  would, 
if  fairly  pursued,  overturn  the  foundations  of  civil  government. 
Because  the  Apostle  forbids  the  indulgence  of  revenge,  urging 
the  consideration  that  Retribution  belongs  to  (iod,  Mr.  S.  would 
have  us  infer,  that  the  sword  s]>oken  of  in  Rom.  xiii.  can  he  no 
uther  than  ‘  the  sword  of  Divine  denunciation.’ 

'  Do  you  really  think,’  he  asks  us,  ‘  that  the  sword  borne  hy 
‘  Rod's  minister  means  the  rod  and  axe  of  the  lictor,  and  the 

.3  c;  J 
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‘  pntcut  of  the  eaniifex  f  'Phat  wrath  means  the  frown  of  the 
‘  pra'tor,  and  damnation  adjiidj^enumt  to  eor]>oral  punishment.' 
As  to  damnation,  the  word  lias  no  husiness  there,  as  ever)^  one 
who  reads  his  (ireek  'Testament  will,  we  presume,  admit ;  nor  is 
wrath  a  nmch  inon*  a]>])ropriate  term  to  express  the  idea  of  judi¬ 
cial  punishment,  Ihit  we  really  do  tliink  that  resi  stance  to  civil 
jjovernment,  whatever  lx*  the  form  of  that  government,  on  the 
plea  of  l>eing  exempted  from  its  control  hy  becoming  the  sulv 
jects  of  Christ,  or  because  the  ruler  is  not  ('hristian,  is  what  is 
espi'ciallv  forbidden  in  the  passage  in  question  ;  and  that  this  ap¬ 
plies  as  well  to  the  staff  of  the  constable,  or  to  the  rod  of  the 
lictor,  as  to  the  sceptre  of  the  king,  or  any  otlier  emblem  of  the 
power  of  the  state.  Who  occupied  the  throne  when  St.  I'eter 
wrote  tlie  words,  “IIon(»urthe  King"-'  Again — “Submit  your- 
selves  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Cord's  sake,  whether 
it  he  ti)  the  him:  u'i  stfprnitc,  or  to  governors  as  to  them  that 
“  are  sent  by  him  for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers." — How  any 
one  who  conqiares  with  this  exhortation  the  equivalent  language 
of  St.  Caul,  can  have  any  doubt  or  diiliculty  as  to  its  true  im- 
]x>rt,  is  to  us  inconqn-ehensible. 

'This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  true 
limits  of  civil  olx'dience;  but  that  it  has  its  limits,  is  evident 
from  the  language  of  the  A]>ostles,  when  charged  with  disregard¬ 
ing  the  prohibition  of  the  powers  then  existing — “  Whether  it  \x 
right  in  the  sight  of  (tod  to  hearken  unto  vou  more  than  unto 
(fotl,  judge  ye.  "  Ihit  there  is  surely  a  very  obvious  and  an  in¬ 
finite  difference  between  a.ssiuning  an  independence  of  civil  go- 
vernim*nt,  or  setting  up  a  political  power  in  opposition  to  it,  and 
recognizing,  as  a  rule  of  personal  duty,  obligations  of  a  paramount 
character  relating  to  the  things  which  are  not  (’jesar's,  but  l)elong 
to  (fod.  'The  time  may  not  l>e  very  distant,  when  even  Air. 
Stephenson  will  learn  to  distinguish  lK‘tween  things  which  so 
greatly  tliil'er.  We  know  not  in  what  predicament  he  would  feel 
himself,  were  he  even  now  to  cross  the  Tweeil,  where  ‘  God  is 
‘  own  ]H)lity  ',  as  he  terms  it,  has  l>een  set  aside  hy  the  cbil 
rulers  in  favour  of  the  Presbyterian  platform,  lie  would  seem, 
however,  to  count  it  a  light  matter  to  resist  the  State ;  but  ex- 
])resses  his  earnest  hope,  that  ‘  if  among  the  readers  of  the 
‘  Kclectic  there  he  any  resisters  of,  or  dissidents  from,  the  Church 
‘  of  1  Jigland,  they  will,  hvforv  if  is  too  laU\  discover  themselvcp 
‘  to  be  resisters  of,  and  dissidents  from,  God  himscUV  Now  we 
cannot  think  it  w  holly  inqx)ssible,  that  Air.  S.,  and  other  clerg^’- 
men  of  his  stamp,  may  be  placed  in  circuinsuinces  that  will  leave 
them  no  alternative  but  either  to  resist  the  Church  of  England, 
or  to  do  violence  to  their  own  consciences.  However  this  may 
1k',  we  cannot  but  ex]>ress  our  cordial  hope  that,  sooner  or  latcr^ 
he  may  tliscovcr  the  dillcrcnce  between  being  a  rcsister  of  prelaw 
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and  n  rosistcr  of  the  gospel, — ^between  a  dissident  from  the  Church 
of  l\li/aheth  and  a  dissident  from  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Mr.  llinney's  Sermon,  if  he  will  hear  with  it,  would  much  facili¬ 
tate  his  arriving  at  a  sound  scriptural  discrimination  in  this  matter. 
The  text  is  the  intercessory  prayer  of  Our  Lord  (John  xvii.  21), 
that  all  his  followers  may  he  one.  The  Preacher  first  mentions 
some  things  in  which  this  unity  does  7t(d  consist,  and  secondly, 
those  winch  are  necessary,  eitlier  to  its  actual  existence  or  its 
visible  development.  The  foundation  of  this  unity  must,  he  eoii- 
leiuls,  he  laid  in  an  agreement  as  to  the  reception  and  itrofessiun 
of  fundamental  truth.  The  basis  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  is 
the  unity  of  the  faitli.  Put  this  unity  ought  to  be  manifested  by 
the  mutual  recognition  of  each  other,  on  tlie  part  of  all  Christians 
and  (’hristian  (Mnirches  thus  harmonizing.  The  prayer  of  ('hrist, 
though  actually  fulfilled  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  appears  to 
a  superficial  observer  of  the  present  as]>ect  of  the  Church,  ‘  can 
‘  never  he  fully  accomplished,  hut  by  the  removal  of  all  that  in- 
‘  terferes  with  the  mutual  recognition  and  the  universal  com- 
‘  niunion  of  (’liristian  churches. 

‘  If  ('hristians  wait  till  every  church  is  motlelled  according  to  any 
suppt»st*d  apostolical  pattern  ; — that  is,  if  thev  wait  till  some  one  exist¬ 
ing  coniiminity  has  draw  n  and  absorbed  all  others  int(»  itself ;  if  they 
wait  for  this,  l)eforc  they  dare  to  o}>en  the  heart  and  to  hold  out  the 
hand  of  fellowship  to  each  other,  1  much  fear  that  they  will  have  to 
wait  far  longer  than  any  of  them  calculate.  This  consummation — the 
triuni])h  of  some  particular  form  of  church  order — if  it  ever  take  piact*, 
(which  I  deem  very  ])roblcmatical,)  is  much  more  likely  to  Jbllotv  the 
practict'  of  universal  communion  than  to  precede  and  to  prepare  for  it. 
It  come,  however,  if  love  began  to  light  the  way,  and,  bv  enlarg¬ 

ing  and  purifying  the  heart,  to  assist  the  general  judguient  to  discover 
and  to  w'elcome  the  favoured  economy  ; — but  whether  it  ever  come  or 
not,  the  obligation  remains  the  same,  and  is  im|>erative  and  pressing, 
of  seeking  the  commencement  of  universal  visHjle  fellowship,  as  the 
priMif  of  present  fundamental  agreement, — even  if  it  should  not  prove 
the  prelude  to  universal  uniformity.  The  one  is  an  unquestionable 
duty,  the  other  is  probably  a  dream. 

'  Deeply  as  1  feel,  and  fondly  as  1  cherish,  the  truth  and  excellence 
of  the  ])riiiciple  which  1  have  endeavoured  to  establish,  1  am  coin|)elled 
to  confess,  that,  though  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  its  ultimate  triumph, 

I  fear  it  will  he  long  before  it  be  generally  acknowledged,  and  longer 
Ktill  Ud'ore  it  come  into  any  thing  like  practiciil  o|>eration.  in  the 
ineantiine,  many  obstacles  must  he  removed,  which,  while  they  con¬ 
tinue,  w  ill  retard  and  prevent  its  recognition  and  adoption.  The  most 
inijMirtaiit  of  these  obstacles  are,  sectarian  partialities,  ecclesiastical 
assumption,  and  |Militical  ascendency.  The  first  leads  the  tliorough- 
tnnng  liide|»endent  to  dogmatize  on  the  particulars  of  the  ajiostolic 
|Kitterii,  and  Iti  demand  that  every  church  ujmiii  earth,  to  he  worthy  of 
the  name  should  he  moulded  and  fashioned  according  to  his  uolioiis  of 
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primitive  law.  The  second,  ]»rompt«  the  advocate  of  Episcopacy  to 
utt«T  **  threat  swelling  words  ;  ”  to  hmk  upon  the  minister  of  every 
minor  communion  as  a  clerical  intruder  ;  to  deny  the  validity  (»f  his 
orders,  his  right  to  rule,  and  his  commission  to  teach  ;  to  brand  Aim  at 
a  schismatic  and  his  j»eople  as  a  sect.  And  the  third.  Political  Ascend- 
t*ncy,  elevating  one  party  to  the  injnrv  of  others,  iuHames  and  exasjie- 
j>er.ites  the  animosities  of  all.  'I'liese  tilings,  however,  canimt  Im' eternal. 
S)  hmg  as  they  exist,  indeed,  the  fulfilment  of  the  prayer  of  Christ  is 
impossilde  ;  but,  as  that  pniver  wusf  be  fulfilled  as  certainly  as  it  was 
offered,  it  follows,  that  whatever  of»strncts  it  will  one  <lav  be  entirely 
removed.  Secular  governments  will  cease  to  f»e  partial  and  learn  to  l)e 
just.  .Ministers  and  churches  of  different  orders, — one  class  no  lontjer 
encumlH»re<l  by  jirivileije,  another  no  longer  nnwtified  by  insult, — will 
h*arn  to  abandon  their  respective  follies,  and  to  dnnv  t(»wards  rach 
other  when  there  is  no  positive  legal  barrier  tt»  forbid.  As  siH'ular 
jt‘alousies  are  extinguished,  sectarian  and  ecclesiastical  ill  subside. 
One  man  will  cease  to  «‘\ult  in  his  “  succession,” — his  neighlniur  will 
ilismiss  the  cofuvit  of  his  little  republic  embracing  the  worhl, — l>oth 
will  come  at  length  to  embrace  each  other, — the  Saviour  will  six'  his 
supplications  answered, —  “  men  will  be  blessed  in  him,  vea  all  nations 
shall  t-.ill  him  blessed.”  “  'I’hat  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou  Father 
art  in  me,  and  1  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us,  that  the 
worhl  nniy  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me  !” 

Those  who  in  this  spirit  engage  in  the  ]>resont  ‘  religious 
‘  movement  \  may  cles]nse  the  injustice  of  calumny  ;  ami  by 
keeping  their  eve  and  heart  steadily  fixed  on  tlie  object  of  the 
Uedt'emer's  ])rayer,  they  will  escaix*  the  secularizing  and  dis¬ 
tracting  influence  of  the  contentions  in  which  all  who  will  lie 
faithful  to  their  principles  must  occasionally  mingle. 

T'hat  ‘  Religious  Reform  is  impracticable’  within  tlie  Kstah- 
lislied  (’hureh,  “  without  separation  from  the  State,"  Kpiscopa- 
li.ins  are  themselves  beginning  slowly  to  apprehend  ;  and  when 
this  truth  once  gains  full  hold  of  tlieir  convictions,  they  will 
(Muulate  Dissenters  themselves  in  seeking  tlie  removal  of  the  great 
grievance.  'Phe  separation  of  the  ('hurch  from  the  State  would 
not  in  it-self  include  the  needed  reform,  hut  it  would  remove  the 
chief  obstacle,  and  bring  on  the  emancipation  of  the  C  hurch  from 
its  sixndar  lH)iulagc.  'The  apparent  indilference  on  the  part  of 
the  pious  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Kpistx'pal  ("hurch  to  the  system 
of  ])atronagc,  we  cannot  but  agrei*  with  Matbetes  in  regarding  as 
criminal.  Rut  it  cannot  be  long  before  the  anti-patronage  spirit 
which  has  sprung  up  in  Scotland,  will  manifest  itself  in  this 
country.  How  is  it  that  hitherto,  ‘‘no  voice  has  been  raised 
‘  against  a  system  «)f  opj)ressiou  and  injustice  as  much  greater 
*  than  that  of  nomination  Iwoughs,  as  the  things  of  eternity  ex- 
‘  ceeil  in  value  and  im|)ortancc  those  of  time 

‘  Many  churchmen,’  remarks  the  able  Writer  who  assumes 
title  of  Idatheles,  ‘  pn'tested  against  the  interference  of  the  uc»biiitT 
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and  ^Titry  in  returning  momlnTs  to  the  ITousi*  of  (’omiiions ;  they 
>|nirm*d  at  the  idea  of  allowing  individuals  to  usurj)  the  privileges  of 
the  peo]>le,  ainl  their  remonstranct‘s  were  successful :  yet  the  very 
same  pers»ms  who  were  renlous  and  determined  advocates  for  civil  li- 
InTtv,  tolerate  a  system  of  nomineeship  in  the  affairs  f»f  eternity  with¬ 
out  a  murnuir,  without  a  protest.  How  can  we  account  for  the  fact, 
that  the  same  nohle  lord,  M*ho  has  btHui  deprived  of  the  jmwer  of  ap¬ 
pointing  representatives  in  Parliament  for  a  particular  place,  should 
still  1h'  allowed,  without  remonstnince,  to  placi*  over  its  inhahitants,  as 
their  religious  tt*aeher — -as  their  guide  to  hraven — a  man  unknown  to 
them,  and  ignorant  of  them  ;  without  their  ctmsent  l)eing  sought  or  oh- 
tuined — without  even  the  courtesy  of  previously  informing  them  what 
an*  his  qualifications  for  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  ?  Are  the 
affairs  to  Ik*  transacted  hy  the  British  ljt*gislature,  (»f  trreater  impi»rtanc4' 
than  those  which  relate  to  eternity  ?  Are  pecuniarv  interests  more  dear 
to  (’hnrehnien  than  the  inten'sts  of  their  immortal  spirits.^  Is  tin* 
lilsTtv  of  eho<ising  a  memfier  of  parliament  more  to  he  desired  than  the 
lil>ertv  of  clnM»sing  a  teacher  of  religion — a  guide  to  them  and  their 
children  in  the  wav  to  heaven?  Is  it  more  essential,  to  asevrtain  the 
qualifications  and  the  principles  of  a  candidate  for  Parliamentary 
honours,  than  to  examine  the  qualifications, and  toa.seertainthe]»rinciples 
of  a  minister  of  religion  ?  Who  will  assert  that  ])ious  ineinl>ers  of  the 
Church  of  Kngland  are  better  able  to  judge  of  ]Mditical  qualities,  than 
of  moral  and  religious  character?  IVlust  we  then  conclude,  that  all 
those  ('hurchmen  who  were  zealous  in  swking  a  reform  in  Parliament, 
are  unbelievers,  or  ignorant  of  the  (rospel  of  C-hrist,  Ciiring  nothing 
alxmt  their  own  sjilvation  or  that  of  their  children  ?  We  dare  not  sup¬ 
pose  this,  for  we  know  the  contrary.  This  indifference  among  evan- 
pdicil  members  of  the  Episcopal  communion,  ap|H*ars,  to  our  view’,  an 
ominous  circumstanci*.  We  are  not  surprised,  when  men  of  the  world 
— when  mere  formalists,  succumb  to  the  des|K)ti8in  of  a  ]iatron,  and 
raise  no  voice  against  his  choice  of  a  pastor  for  fhein.  7'hct/  fei‘l  no  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject — they  act  as  their  fathers  did — and  th<*y  would 
indeed  wonder  at  any  resistance  to  the  exercise  of  a  ])ower  like  this. 
Keligion  presents  no  aspect  of  importance  to  them,  and  if  the  regular 
srrv’iws  of  their  Church  are  |>erformed,  they  are  |)erfectly  content. 
From  such  Churchmen,  their  communion  cun  have  no  hope,  us  it  re- 
pirds  real,  efficient,  enlightened  hel]),  in  the  hour  <»f  danger  ;  they  form 
the  dead  weight  in  that  deiiomiiiation,  and  would  soon  bring  it  to  ruin, 
wore  mere  not  numerous  real  Christians,  who  preserve  the  body  from 
entire  debasement.  But  is  it  not  matter  of  equal  surprise  and  regret, 
that  the  better  porthui  of  that  communion  should  allow  this  state  of 
things  to  cfiutinue  ?  They  cannot  but  M*e  the  injurious  and  destructive 
effects  produot‘d  by  the  law  of  patronage.  They  must  know',  tiiat  there 
arc  thousands  of  clergymen  in  their  Church,  utterly  unfit  for  the 
sacred  duties  of  their  office ;  and  who,  but  for  the  present  system 
have  occupied  a  station  among  the  professed  ministers  of  Christ.  They 
roust  also  know — ior  tlie  thijig  is  not  done  in  a  corner — that  even  in 
those  imrishes  where  faithful  ministers  are  placed,  their  is  Jio  security 
that,  when  they  die,  nwu  of  similar  views  W'ill  succeed  them.  The 
▼rry  |K.*rsuiis  who,  under  Ood,  ow  e  their  conversion  to  thewi -devuUd 
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men — who  have  hrought  together  to  atteiul  divine  ordinances,  so 

far  us  the  system  will  allow — may  <ni  the  death  of  their  pastors,  have 
men  of  opposite  sentiments  placed  over  them  What  remedy  have 
these  injured  j)et>ple  ?  They  must  either  consent  to  receive  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  a  man  who  preaches  another  gospel,  or  must  leave  the  Church, 
and  hear  the  truth  in  an  unconsecrated  building,  except  it  happen  that 
a  neighlMmriiig  parish  is  blessed  with  a  clergyman  who  preaches  the 
(ft>s|Hd.  (irievous  as  the  result  may  In?,  the  patron  has  only  exercised 
his  legid  right  which  hnman  laws  have  given  him.  In  most  cases,  the 
]HMiple  who  love  the  truth,  must  seek  a  teacher  heifond  the  pale  of  a 
Church,  which  by  thi>  antichristian  law,  robs  them  of  the  provisions  of 
the  (bKs()el.  Is  there  a  man  in  the  Episcopal  denomination,  valuing 
the  (bis{ad  more  than  he  values  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  any 
church,  that  can  say,  thse  Christian  people  do  wrong  in  becoming 
Dissenters,  in  circumstances  like  these? 

I  low  long  will  members  of  the  Church  of  England  continue  t<»  de¬ 
spise  their  birthright  as  Englishmen,  and  their  liberties  as  C'hristians ; 
to  forget  the  just  claims  of  (iod  and  of  conscience,  and  yield  unwarrant¬ 
able  subjection  to  secular  law’s  in  religious  matters  ?  Tliey  boast  of  their 
a{Mistolic,  ])rimitive  form  of  Christianity  :  but  surely  no  denomination, 
in  w  hich  the  people  are  excluded  from  the  choice  of  their  pastors,  can 
Ihj  either  apostolic  or  primitive,  ^\'e  might,  indeed,  if  necessjiry,  rest 
the  question  at  issue  between  the  Established  (’hurch  and  Dissenters 
on  this  single  |Hdnt,  as  alone  sutheient  to  justify  separation  ;  for  while 
the  Episcopal  denomination  submits  to  this  law’,  it  must,  of  necessity, 
remain  a  corrupt  community. 

This  Appeal  to  the  jdous  Members  of  the  Established  Church, 
is  w  ritten  in  an  excellent  spirit,  and  deserves  to  obtain  the  serious 
attention  of  those  whom  it  more  especially  concerns.  Hitherto, 
many  good  men  have  been  endeavouring  to  persuade  themselves, 
that  only  political  and  radical  Dissenters  desired  to  see  the  Church 
separated  from  the  State ;  hut  the  perusal  of  this  pamphlet  can 
scarcely  fail  to  remove  that  fond  im])rc8sion.  Numbers  of  Dis¬ 
senters  who  have  refused  to  join  in  political  clamour,  are  not  less 
lirmly  o])posed,  on  ])rincij)le,  to  the  existing  connexion  between 
DitK'esan  Episcopacy  and  the  State,  and  believe  it  to  l)e  their 
duty  to  seek  its  dissolution  by  all  lawful  means. 

‘  When,*  continues  this  Writer,  ‘  we  see  the  great  injury  done  to 
true  religion,  in  our  ow  n  country,  and  indirectly  to  the  world,  by  the 
connexion  lK*tween  Church  and  State ;  w’heii  we  believe  that  the  legis¬ 
lative  establishment  of  a  church,  which  acknow’ledges  the  King  to  be 
its  head,  is  a  direct  interference  w’ith  the  prerogatives  of  Christ;  when 
we  see  Christian  lilnjrty  restrained,  and  civil  lil)erty  injured ;  when  we 
iK'hold  multitutles  of  mmiinal  Churchmen  without  any  suitable  means 
of  religious  instruction  In'ing  j)rovided  for  them,  though  by  a  legal  fig¬ 
ment  this  is  supjmsed  to  Ik‘  done  for  every  parish  in  the  kingdom ; 
w  hen  we  feel  the  injustice  of  the  laws  which  still  penally  atfect  Dis¬ 
senters,  for  acting  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience ;  in  short, 
w  hen  we  can  truce  all  these  evils,  any  many  more,  to  this  connexion  of 
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u  Church  with  the  State,  wliat,  we  ask,  is  our  duty  ?  What  would 
Ik*  the  duty  of  Kpiscopaliaus,  were  they  placinl  in  our  circumstances, 
if  they  held  the  same  opinions  resj)ectiuj;  the  nature  of  (’hrist’s  church, 
were  ours  (supjM)siujr  such  a  thinjj;  possible)  the  Kstablished  (.'hurch  ? 
rnquestiouahly  it  would  then  he  their  duty  to  set*k  a  separation  bc*- 
iwt'cn  our  Church  and  the  State ;  but  not  to  interfere  with  us,  as  a 
Christian  denomination,  in  altering  our  forms  or  obst*rvauc(*s.  This  f.v 
now  our  duty,  and  as  soon  as  this  object  is  etfected,  we  shall  cease  to 
have  any  controversy  with  Diocesan  Episcopacy  as  a  denomination.  Its 
prelaticid  assumptions  will  then  be  comj)aratively  disregarded,  if  they 
are  not  hmered,  and  all  j)arties  will  have  the  privilege  <»f  going  forward 
in  their  career  of  usefulness.  The  bitterness  of  party  spirit,  the  irri¬ 
tation  t>f  mind,  produced  by  the  arrogant  jireteusious  ot  a  dominant 
si\*t,  will  Ik.*  unknown ;  and  harmony  among  all  denominations  may 
reasonably  Ik*  exjK*cted.  Our  opposition,  which,  we  repeat,  is  mit  to 
Episcopacy,  but  to  its  incorporation  with  the  State,  would  then  ter¬ 
minate.  As  a  denomination,  its  own  religious  character  and  zeal  would 
then  have  fair  play,  witimut  injuring  others;  whereas,  acc<»rding  to  its 
present  constitution,  it  cannot  prosper,  without  treating  others  with 
injustice,  and  directly  interfering  with  that  ecpiality  of  civil  privilege 
which  ought  to  exist  among  Clirislian  sects.  Let  not  the  nature  of  our 
hostility  be  mistaken.  We  nnfeigneilly  love  all  that  is  uu(piesti<»nably 
"(khI  in  the  Ej)iscopal  Church — its  great  doctrines,  and  those  of  its 
ineinhers,  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  C’hrist  in  sincerity.  We  shall  re¬ 
joice  in  its  augmented  zeal,  purity,  and  success  in  tin?  wide  fiehl  of  a 
yet  partially  enlightened  world  ;  aud  we  are  persuaded  that  the  real 
s;»fety,  honour,  aud  usefulness  of  that  denomination,  can  only  be 
securi'd  by  separation  from  the  State. 

‘  Nor  can  this  opposition  of  Dissenters  cease  while  the  union  sub¬ 
sists.  They  interfere  with  no  ministerial  plan  of  Church  reform,  which 
is  contined  to  the  Kstablished  Church  as  a  religious  community.  Nay, 
even  if  the  gross  existing  abuses  be  remedied, — pluralities  abolished, 
residence  eidbrced,  inequalities  of  income  proj)erly  arranged,  the  bishoj)s 
released  from  attendance  in  Parliament,  and  tithes  e«uiimuted, — we 
dare  not  promise  that  we  shall  be  sjxtisiied :  for  we  cannot  consider  the 
work  as  done  till  there  is  a  separation  of  the  Episcopal  Church  from 
the  State.  This  is  not  a  reckless  obstinacy  <m  our  part,  ]>riK;eediug 
from  a  factiiuis  aud  discontented  s])irit.  It  is  an  opi)ositi<m  springing 
trom  princij)les  based  the  word  of  Cod.  We  shall  ccuitinue  to  seek 
this  change,  Ixecause  it  is  just  to  others  as  well  as  to  ourselves — because 
the  civil  and  religious  lilK*rties  of  our  country  can  never  be  secure, 
while  a  prelaticxil  hierarchy  exercises  authority  in  civil  matters,  and 
extends  a  baneful  intluence  throughout  the  land :  in  short,  because  the 
interests  of  religion,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  deeply  injured  by 
the  present  state  of  things.  We  must  continue  to  seek  tliis  separation, 
because  we  are  the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  laws  arc  violated, 
whose  authority  is  usurped,  aud  whose  cause  is  retarded,  by  the  unholy 
alliance  now  subsisting.*  pp.  14,  15. 

So  long  as  the  Episcopal  CJiurcli  remains  in  connexion  with 
the  State,  it  is  evident  that  every  measure  of  religious  reform 
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imist  wear  tlie  asjiect,  and  partake  of  tlic  cliaracter  of  a  political 
movement,  and  must  have  to  encounter  tlic  op])osition  of  political 
interests.  What  is  more,  reforms  of  a  purely  ])oliticai  nature 
must  of  necessity  })recede  the  spiritual  improvement  which  pioug 
]‘'|)iscopalians  themselves  desire  to  see  introduecd ;  for  to  those 
spiritual  improvements,  the  ruling  powers  and  the  numerical  majority 
of  the  ])olitieal  (  hurch,  arc  confessedly  and  notoriously  opposed. 
AVhile  the  State  rules  the  (’hureh,  the  Church  must  he,  in  its 
main  features,  a  secular  institution,  of  which  religion  is  ‘  the  acci- 
‘  dent.’  The  body  must  correspond  to  the  head.  The  head  is 
confessedly  political,  and  so  must  be  the  influence  which  descends 
from  it  through  the  whole  system.  And  so  long  as  this  political 
union  lasts,  it  must  preclude  that  catholic  union  which  springs 
from  holding  the  True  Head.  ‘  Any  denomination,’  it  is  justly 
remarked,  *  which  throws  itself  into  the  arms  of  the  State,  may 
‘  call  itself  the  ('hurch  ;  it  may  indeed  he  a  part  of  the  church  of 
‘  (’hrist;  hut,  so  far  as  it  enters  into  alliance  with  the  State,  it 
‘  separates  itself  from  the  true  Church.’ 

As  a  religit)us  reform  of  the  C’hurch  cannot  be  expected  to 
proceed  from  the  State  or  from  the  Legislature,  so  it  is  vain  to 
expect  that  it  will  originate  with  the  clergy.  This  is  put  vety' 
strongly  by  Mathetes,  hut  not  more  strongly  than  is  warranted 
by  the  facts.  What  then  can  bring  it  alumt,  hut  such  an  eman¬ 
cipation  of  the  Church  from  the  usurped  dominion  over  its  faith 
and  discipline,  as  shall  restore  their  just  rights  to  the  laity.'* 
Surely,  then,  this  Writer  remarks,  there  rest  with  the  pious  laity 
of  the  h'stablishment,  responsibilities  of  no  common  order. 

‘  If  their  cenviction  is,  that  their  Church  greatly  needs  a  religious 
refarm,  let  them  state  their  conviction  t(»  their  ministers  ;  let  them 
raiididlv  examine  the  questions,  which  at  ])resent  agitate  the  Cliristian 
ehurch,  respecting  the  nature  of  Christ’s  kingdom,  and  let  truth  have 
free  course.  If  they  shouKl  discover,  that  their  ministers  are  afraid  to 
act  up  to  their  convictions,  let  them  attempt  to  inspire  them  with 
moral  courage.  Let  them,  above  all,  seek  to  he  guided,  in  their  reform 
of  Kpiscopaev,  by  the  Xeu'  Testament.  If  the  laws  of  Christ  are 
recognized,  as  authoritative  in  this  matter,  we  do  not  fear  the  result. 
Hither  tlie  Episcopal  einnmunion  will  In.*  religiously  reformed,  or  its 
spiritual  members,  lay  and  clerical,  will  se])arate  from  it,  and  form  a 
distinct  Episcopal  denominatitni.  A  sejiaration  from  the  State,  by 
jiromoting  religious  reb»rm,  might  prevent  the  necessity  for  the  latter; 
which,  we  are  (piite  ready  to  allow,  must  be  a  painful  alternative. 
They  cannot  In'ar  the  thought  of  being  compelled  to  separate  from  a 
Church  w  ith  w  hich  all  their  early  ass«K*iations  are  connected.  They 
love  their  own  forms,  they  prefer  their  ow  n  liturgy ;  nor  can  they  ^ 
aiiv  other  existing  denomination,  witli  which  they  cmild  cordially  as- 
s<K*iate.  ^^’e  would  say  to  such  persons — let  your  decision  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  conviction  ;  take  no  step  but  what  the  Word  of  (b»d  and  con¬ 
science  sanctitm  :  but,  at  the  s;ime  time,  Ik*  careful  that  proper  mean? 
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art'  list'll  to  iiiulerstaiul  tlio  subjt'ct,  to  I'nliVhteii  the  judgnient,  and  to 
iiistriiet  the  conscience.  Take  nothing  for  granted  :  let  in»t  early  habit 
and  strong  attachment  toercoine  jdain,  conimanded  duty.  Let  no 
principle  t»f  vxpcdkucy  supersede  the  authority  of  C’hrist.  Let  no 
fancied  hope  t»t  being  more  useful  in  the  Kstablished  ('hurch,  even  in 
its  corrupt  condition,  than  if  separated  from  it,  tempt  the  pious  clergy 
to  do  evil  that  gtHul  may  come.  Let  not  the  serious  laity  suppose  they 
should  leave  this  matter  to  their  teachers.  They  form  the  strength  of 
Kpiscopaey — it  could  not  exist  as  a  denomination  without  them  ;  and 
every  individual,  holding  communion  with  that  Church,  is  Ihaind  to 
think  and  act,  in  a  matter  like  this,  as  if  all  the  success  of  the  attempt 
de|)ended  upon  his  individual  exertion.  This  is  the  crisis  in  the  mi- 
a'ums  character  of  Episcopacy.  If  the  reform,  which  is  expected  from 
the  (lovernment,  only  touch  secular  evils.  Episcopalians  may  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  the  ])ower  of  the  State  will  be  greater  than  ever  over  their 
Church.  It  will  make  patronage  and  otlier  evils  worse  than  liefore, 
for  it  will  conjintt,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  usurpations  and 
errors  of  the  sixteenth.'  jip.  .'55,  (). 


Mr.  I  lines  ap])cars  iR'forc  tlie  public,  not  witb.oiit  reluctance, 
in  the  character  of  antagonist  to  an  individual  towards  whom  he 
wished  never  to  have  stood  in  any  relation  but  that  of  a  friend. 
Having  succeeded  to  Mr.  Hull  at  Norwich,  he  has  felt  that  a  re¬ 
ply  was  demanded  from  him  to  criminatory  assertions  which 
might  seem  more  immediately  to  implicate  those  with  whom  he  is 
connected  as  jiastor.  Of  his  jiredeccssor,  he  had  always,  he  says, 
thoiiglit  w  ith  respect ;  and  he  is  ‘  remembered  as  one  whose  public 
‘  labt)urs  entitled  him  to  a  high  degree  of  aiiprobation.’ 

‘  From  those  who  were  cajiahle  of  ])roj)erly  ajipreciating  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  a  powerful  and  w'cll  cultivated  mind,  that  approbation  was 
ohtaiiicd.  IMany  of  his  discouragements,  w  hich  it  is  to  be  lamented 
ap|H‘ar  to  have  jierverted  his  views,  and  disturlied  his  feelings,  arose 
from  circumstances,  over  which  he  had  little  control,  and  consequently 
for  which  he  was  not  responsible.  His  compositions,  whether  at  any 
time  issuing  from  the  press,  or  delivered  from  the  ])ul]nt,  jiroved  that 
his  mind  was  not  only  comjirehensive  and  evangelical  in  its  views,  but 
glowed  w  ith  an  intense  degree  of  ardour.  He  ordinarily  discharged 
the  high  and  holy  duties  td'  his  inqiortant  oHice,  not  w'ith  feebleness 
hut  w  ith  force,  and  when  urged  to  extraordinary  etlbrt,  he  often  ap¬ 
peared  as  “  a  giant  refreshed.”  This  testimony  to  his  talents  and  cha¬ 
racter,  as  a  w  riter  and  a  preacher,  is  the  more  willingly  borne,  because 
some  depreciating  statements  have  been  made  in  other  quarters,  which 
tlemanded  it  from  me  as  an  act  of  justice.*  p.  4. 

Wc  do  not  know  in  wdiat  quarter  Mr.  1  lull’s  talents  as  a  writer 
and  a  preacher  may  have  been  depreciated.  Ainjile  justice  has 
Wn  done  to  bis  written  compositions  in  the  jiages  of  our  Jour¬ 
nal  ;  but  to  success  as  a  Christian  pastor,  many  qualifications  are 
requisite  besides  high  mental  cultivation  and  intellectual  ardour. 
But  we  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  this  point.  Mr.  Innes  has  done 
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Iionour  tf)  Ills  own  feelings,  in  emle.ivouring  to  rescue  his  prede^ 
eessor  from  any  innnerited  imputation.  He  has  returnetl  a  soft 
answer  to  a  pam])hlet  full  of  wrath  anil  hitterness ;  anti  we  should 
rejoice  to  think  that  the  s])irit  in  which  his  pamphlet  is  written 
might  ]irevail  with  ^Ir.  Hull  himself  so  far  as  to  make  him  re¬ 
pent  of  the  aherration  into  which  his  wounileil  feelings  have  l)e- 
trayeil  him.  Of  the  eireumstances  8]>ecifieally  alliuletl  to,  we 
know  nothing  heyoiul  what  he  lias  himself  thought  fit  to  commu¬ 
nicate;  hut  W(*  have  heard  it  whispered,  that  Mr.  11.  has  heeoinc 
a  strong  conservative,  and  if  his  ipiarrel  with  the  Dissenters  be 
at  the  hcntoin  a  juditical  one,  perhaps  it  may  yet  he  made  up. 

‘  All  this  hustle  and  rant,  ahout  “  recent  transactions,’*  and  rebel- 
Hon,  and  anarchv,  and  example  of  revolt  and  “restless  multitude”, 
]irove  notliing  hut  that  some  “  recent  transactions  ”  have  produced  an 
unhappy  elfect  upon  his  iiuiigination,  on  account  of  which  he  has  at¬ 
tacked  Ids  former  friiaids  ;  who  have  reason  to  he  gratified  tliat  his 
mind  did  not  run  wild  in  another  directitui.  Had  he  chanced,  under 
his  present  excited  feelings,  to  hecome  an  anarchist  himself,  and  had 
some  «»ne,  as  violent  as  he,  produced  him  as  a  sjH'cimen  of  the  Dissent¬ 
ing  ImmIv  at  large,  he  would  have  hecn  no  more  a  credit  to  them,  than, 
until  he  ado])t  a  more  moderate  and  ratituial  tone,  he  is  likelv  to  he  to 
the  ]>arty  whose  cause  he  has  thus  undertaken  to  plead.’  ])j>.  90,  91. 

The  rc])ly  to  ^Ir.  1  lull's  charges  is  at  once  temperate  and 
trium]diant.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  furnished  ready  to  Mr. 
Innes's  hand  by  Mr.  Hull.  There  is,  he  remarks,  scarcely  ‘a 
‘  ]>oint  introduced  in  his  late  ]mhlieations  on  which  he  has  not 
‘  ])revionsly  e\])resscd  such  decided  sentiments,  that  he  becomes 
‘  his  own  antagonist.'  Of  this,  one  very  amusing  instance  is 
given.  It  will  he  recollected,  tlnit  Mr.  Hull  accused  the  Dis¬ 
senters  with  disciplining  their  children  to  eternal  hatred  of  the 
('hurch.  'This,  remarks  Mr.  I  lines,  relates  to  a  fact. 

‘  It  is  either  a  truth,  most  disgraceful  to  those  airuinst  whom  it  can 
he  ]in>ved.  or  such  a  deviation  from  veracitv  as  I  am  most  unwilling 
to  characterize.  There  can  he  no  medium.  It  is  the  more  injurious 
to  tho>e  |MTsons  to  whom  it  is  intended  to  attach  infamv,  because  it 
relates  to  (h>mestic  management,  and  consequentlv  to  that  on  which 
tile  public  are  incompetent  to  judge,  wliile  one  who  has  tilled  the  office 
of  a  Dis^enting  pastor  is  supposed  to  be  well  informed.  Children, 
servants,  and  tliose  wiiose  intimacy  with  us  has  laid  open  our  fiimilv 
arrangements  to  their  observation,  know'  it  to  be  palpably  untrue.  1 
will  say  nothing  of  the  domestic  altar  and  oath  ;  thev  were  intriKluced 
for  the  sake  of  emlHdlisiiment  and  effi'ct  ;  but  1  ask  the  younger 
branches  of  Dissenting  households  whether  any  attempts  w’hatsoei*er 
have  been  made  to  infuse  into  their  minds  rancorous  feelings  against 
the  (’hurch  of  Kngland?  (hi  the  contrary  it  is  known  by  them,  and 
by  all  intimately  connected  with  them,  that  this  is  a  subject  but  sel- 
<lom  intriMlnceil.  Ihirents  among  us  are  more  anxious  to  sec  their 
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chiltlron  tlic  subji'cts  of  pious  ft»oliiig8  than  of  correct  sontiments  on 
jHiints  of  iliscipline  aiul  inoilcs  of  worship.’ 

‘  Hut  if  1  cannot  expect  to  Ik*  credited  ;  if  cliildren  and  young  per¬ 
sons  taught  to  hate  the  Church,  and  perhaps  to  deceive  it  Uk),  are  not 
worthy  to  he  lK*lieved  ;  on  this  question  of  /he/,  I  will  cite  another 
witness.  1  call  hirward  the  Hev.  Win.  Hull  of  IH‘J0,  pastor  of  the 
Independent  Church,  St.  Clement’s,  Norwich.  lie  denies  not,  that 
this  lMu>k  was  kept  by  him.  It  is  the  record  of  the  transactions  of 
that  Society.  He  denies  not  that  this  is  his  writing.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
tract  made  from  an  entry  which  he  made  c»f  an  address,  delivered  by 
himself,  in  his  pastoral  character,  to  those  who  comptised  his  flock, 
and  which  was  thought  by  him  to  be  sufliciently  important,  to  be  thus 
presiTved. 

‘  “  Far  be  it  from  us,  my  brethren,  to  hold  out  any  other  law  than 
simplicity,  and  gmlly  sincerity.  In  this  age  of  revolutions,  this  age 
fertile  in  novelties,  when  so  many  means  arc  employed  to  attract, 
and  to  proselyte,  let  us  not  abandon  the  simplicity  of  (’hrist.  We 
have  our  lot  in  an  age  when  Christian  discipline  has  grown  too  much 
out  of  use,  when  the  order  of  Churches  has  sunk  into  practical  con¬ 
tempt,  when  mere  pre.iching,  and  not  Christian  institutions,  is  valued 
and  fdlow’ed,  when  numbers  and  not  character,  arc  made  the  test  of 
usefulness.  Let  ns  not  deviate  from  the  goiwl  old  way.  The  simpli¬ 
city  and  the  manliness  of  the  early  Nonconformists  accorded  w'ith  the 
])urity  (►f  their  jirinciples,  and  the  grandeur  of  their  religion.  This 
Church  was  one  of  the  first  that  W'as  established  by  those  venerable 
men,  and  let  it  be  the  last  to  dishonour  its  founders.  Amidst  the 
changing  fashions  of  the  religious  world,  let  us  be  found  the  same 
unso})histicated  people,  plain  and  respectable,  and  substantial  as  these 
nmjestic  pilars  around  us,  an  example  of  the  believers  in  word,  in 
conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity.  This  ancient, 
this  noble  building,  in  which  we  worship,  was  erected  by  men  w'ho 
knew  the  j>rihciples  of  Dissent,  and  w  ho  adhered  with  holy  simplicity 
to  those  jirinciples,  who  ardently  loved  the  gospel,  and  w’alkcd  in  its 
hallowed  light.  Let  ns  m>t  desecrate  this  temjile  by  deviating  from 
their  example.  Let  us  venerate  the  memory  of  those  illustrious  men 
who  lived  its  founders,  and  let  us  tread  rev’erently  upon  their  dust. 

*  “  It  has  been  a  complaint  of  modern  times,  and  certainly  justified 
by  the  history  t»f  this  church  and  congregation,  that  the  youngi»r 
branches  of  <»nr  families  frequently  forsake  the  principles  (►f  their 
fathers,  that  the  same  family  is  selilom  found  among  evangelical  Dis¬ 
senters,  for  more  than  two  or  thrw  generations,  especially  when  they 
rise  in  siK'iety,  and  become  opulent  citizens.  There  is,  no  doubt,  great 
temptation  connected  with  the  acquisition  of  riches,  and  the  society  to 
which  it  introduces.  Hut  much  may  be  traced  to  a  neglected  educa* 
don.  And  it  f could  he  trell  if  Dissenters  would  early  in.strucl  their 
children  in  \onconfonnist  principles.  Lot  them  be  familiar  with  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  history  from  the  earliest  ages,  that  they  may  stx?  the  ri.se 
and  j)rogress  of  corruption  in  the  Chri.stian  world,  and  the  frightful 
consequences  that  followed.  Let  them  especially  Iw  initiated  into  the 
bistory  of  their  ow  n  country,  and  the  study  will  shew  them  the  iw- 
ntmsr  imj}ortance  of  Dissenting  principles  to  the  cause  of  vital  godli- 
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nesSf  OH  well  as  to  that  of  civil  and  rcli^ioux  liheriy^  Next  in  iin. 
|M>rtance  to  the  question,  *  why  are  you  a  (’hristioii  ?’  let  them  l»e 
tauj^ht  to  consider  ‘  trlty  arc  tfon  a  Disxrntcr  ?  This  is  not  made  suf. 
/iciently  a  matter  of  principle^  in  the  present  daif.  A  vaj^ue  notion 
prevails,  that  so  lonj^  as  people  hear  a  i^ospel  sermon,  it  is  of  m»  conse¬ 
quence,  whether  it  is  heard  in  a  ('hiirch  or  a  Meetinjj,  and  as  the 
Church  is  a  place  of  more  oenteel  resort,  some  of  the  more  optdent 
DiswnttTs  are  dwindlin*:  into  evanj;elical  (’hnrehmen,  not  from  a  spirit 
of  conciliation  and  catholic  charity,  hut  from  mere  pride  of  rank,  and 
amhition  of  distinction.  It  is  time  for  those  who  are  Dissenters  on  con¬ 
viction  tt>  stem  the  torrent.  Lt‘t  their  children  read  ‘  (iraham  on  Kc- 
clesiastical  Kstahlishments,’  *  rowoiK)d*s  l-ictters  to  White,’  ‘  The 
Niniconformist’s  Memorial,’  ‘  Palmer’s  Dissenter’s  (’atechism,’  and 
other  works  containin'^  the  arguments  on  this  suhject.  If  you  cannot 
change  their  hearts,  y«)U  can  enligluen  their  intellects.  If  you  rannot 
make  them  Christians,  you  may  make  them  Dissenters,  ami  this, 
tlnnigh  a  secondary  tihjcct,  is  not  of  so  little  consequence,  and  lightly 
t(»  he  despised.  At  tiie  same  time  let  them  he  taught  t(»  hold  their 
principles,  not  in  the  spirit  of  bigotry,  or  opposition,  nor  as  rancorous 
partisans,  hut  in  the  spirit  of  love. 

‘  “  From  the  changes  which  time  has  effected  in  the  Dis.si»nting  in¬ 
terest  in  this  city,  from  the  iiumlxT  of  new  ]daces  and  new  sects  that 
have  arisen,  and  the  disrcirard  to  the  simplicitif  of  Xonctmformist  prin¬ 
ciples,  to  n  hich  /  have  alrcadif  alluded,  it  appears  uidikely  that  this 
congregation  should  reg-ain  that  ])rosperity  which  it  has  gradually  lost. 
It  was  once  one  of  the  most  considerahle  Independent  s(»cieties  in  the 
empire,  ilut  if  we  do  not  court  ]>opularity,  hv  following  the  vitiated 
taste  of  <mr  day,  if  we  dt'em  it  right  to  adhere  t<»  our  principles, 
though  they  are  unfashionahle,  Invause  we  know  them  to  Ih'  scriptural, 
let  us  do  every  thing  that  prudent  towards  the  preservation  of  our 
interest  from  the  intrusive  and  restless  s])irit  of  the  times,”  &c.  \'C. 

‘  Here  the  general  case  might  he  s;ifely  left.  It  would  he  enough 
to  s;iv  “  ex  uno  disce  omnia.”  ^Ir.  Hull  has,  hv  the  impetuosity  of 
violently  excited  findings,  t»ccasioned  prohahly  hy  circumstances  suffi¬ 
ciently  notorious,  been  \inhappily  driven  to  commit  himself,  hy  making 
in  this  instance  an  assertion  which  is  imt  only  contrary  Xo  fact,  hut  to 
his  ofvn  past  n'presentations  of  fact.  The  neglect  which  he  once  inti¬ 
mated,  m»t  followed  hy  the  improvement  which  he  so  earnestly  recom¬ 
mended,  has  distinguished  Protestant  Dissenters  from  most  who  pro¬ 
fess  other  creeds  and  ])ractise  other  forms.  Hence  it  is,  that  vast 
numbers  who  worship  with  them,  do  so  rather  from  habit  than  from 
information.  I  am  now  neither  justifying  nor  condemning  the  parties; 
but  I  am  stating  a  fact  of  which,  from  my  own  observation,  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  convinced,  and  I  am  doing  it  to  rebut  a  slander  which  fixes  or 
the  party  makiiiii  it  simiething  more  than  palpable  self-contradition.’ 

pp. 

Andrew  Marvell,  junior,  is  a  smart  writer,  and  bis  fellow- 
townsmen  will  understand  bis  sly  hits  and  ironical  allusions;  but 
the  interest  of  the  publication  will  be  chicHy  local.  We  must 
give  a  short  specimen. 
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‘  In  sjK*aking  of  the  rights  of  our  nationtd  church,  the  first  feeliiij^ 
in  the  miiuls  of  tlioso  who  arc  nccustomed  to  compare  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors  willi  the  folly  of  restless  mmlern  innovators,  must  Ik* 
iUh‘P  n*irret  that  these  rights  have  Ikh*!!  already  so  lamentahly  abridged. 
Wlrat  patriotic  breast  d»K*s  not  glow  with  strong  emotion  at  the  recid- 
Icction  of  the  fannais  days  of  gm»d  Queen  Bess?  That  was  the  perio<l 
when  the  liritish  Kagle  slumk  the  chilling  dews  t»f  night  from  its  full 
fledged  wings,  and  siwired  to  sun  itself  in  morning  glory.  And  that, 
tiHs  was  the  ]>eri(Hl  when  our  national  church,  in  the  native  iHiuities  of 
her  own  brilliant  ])lumage,  arose  like  a  Phtenix  from  the  fin*s  of  mar¬ 
tyrdom.  Then,  those  whom  lier  comeliness  and  her  blandishments 
could  in)t  win  to  ciuiformity,  her  power  could  ctmuK*!.  Attendance  at 
her  temples,  agreement  with  her  crmls,  and  communion  at  her  altars 
formed  the  tenure  on  which,  m)t  merely  othce  and  favmir,  but  pro- 
|H*rtv,  liluTty,  even  life  itself  was  held.  Thai  iras  she  truhfa  national 
church.  Tile  soil  could  be  trodden,  the  sweet  and  unimprisoned  at¬ 
mosphere  could  be  breathed  only  by  those  who  were  numbered  with 
her  sons,  and,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  worthily  or  unworthily,  par- 
tcHik  of  her  s;icramental  bread.  Alas !  that  the  rod  of  her  jMiwer  should 
should  have  been  broken,  and  the  spell  of  her  youthful  fascinations 
dissolved.  Why  do  we  deceive  ourselves  by  calliiijj;  her  now  our 
national  church,  when  scarcely  a  third  of  the  ])eople  enter  even  the 
outward  courts  of  her  worship,  and  but  a  fragment  of  that  third  ap¬ 
proach  the  more  hallowed  jdace  of  her  communion  ?  Yet  there  is  a 
]HJi>ive  satisfaction  in  decorating  the  dejected  head  with  the  niys  of 
ancient  glory.  The  title  gives  rank  and  jirecedence  even  after  the 
estate  has  been  alienated.  The  staff  of  the  regiment  retains  its  name, 
its  ctdours,  its  honours,  after  the  companies  have  l>een  disbanded. 
.\hove  all,  as  siiid  our  excellent  Barrow,  “  There  is  a  strange  enchant¬ 
ment  ill  words;  which  being  ( although  with  no  great  colour  of  reason ) 
assumed,  do  work  on  the  fancies  of  men,  es]K*cially  (if  the  weaker 
sorts.  Of  these,  jiower  doth  ever  arrogate  to  itself  such  as  are  most 
operative,  by  their  force  sustaining  and  extending  itself."  1  entirely 
approve,  therefore,  the  wisdom  of  those  who  called  the  late  ])ublic 
Mt‘eting,  in  giving  such  ])rominence  to  the  title  “oun  national 
<  II null. "  The  tith*,  though  empty  like  the  drum,  makes  a  good  and 
exciting  sound  in  Wating  tiie  multitude  to  arms. 

‘  If  the  ])ower  and  fascination  of  our  national  church  (for  1  think  it 
right  to  make  the  most  of  the  name,  though  we  have  lost  the  thing) 
have  dejiarted,  yet,  it  is  some  consolation,  that  the  emoluments  remain; 
— remain  too,  nearly  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  her  glory.  In  one 
view  {»f  the  ca.se,  the  situation  of  the  church  is  even  more  desirable 
than  it  once  was;  she  is  certainly  relieved  from  the  burden  of  teaching 
oily  hut  she  has  not  yet  been  deprived  of  the  just  right  and  privilege 
of  taxing  ally — the  right  mid  privileg<*  which  we  are  now  called  on 
j'lK'cialiy  to  guard  and  maintain.’  j»p.  'J,  8. 

The  Letter  to  the  l..ord  IVisliop  of  Kxeter  is  a  very  lia])py  and 
lidroit  a])plication  of  irony  to  the  purjxise  of  serious  argument ; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  farcical,  than  the  ])olitical  union  is 
niade  to  a}>pcur,  which  his  Lordship  aifcctcd  to  contemplate  as  a 
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‘  blessed  result  \  by  simply  pursuing  tlic  idea  into  detail.  For 
instance : 

‘  I  am  sure  your  L(»nlship  would  gladly  ond»raco  any  scriptural  n*. 
niedy  for  such  a  fearful  st.itc  of  tilings,  lliat  should  ho  consistent  with 
the  dignity,  siifoty,  and  nrcnucs  of  the  Kstahlishod  Church. 

*  1  huinhly  suggest  one  in  which,  possibly,  your  Lordship  has  anti, 
cipatcnl  me :  — 

‘  1  projM>s4*,  then,  that  the  MethcMlist  Circuit  ^linistcrs,  who  are  in 
full  connexion,  1k'  invited  and  authorised  to  ]>reaeh  in  any  parish 
church,  in  which  there  is  now  service  only  once  a  day,  as  often  as 
they  cluMise.  That  they  he  allowed  the  use  of  the  surplice  and  the 
gown.  That  the  1h*11  do  toll  as  at  other  times  ;  and  that  all  the  dt*- 
cencies  and  solemnities  of  the  church  1k'  observed.  1  propose,  more¬ 
over,  that  in  cases  where  the  stTvices  of  a  circuit  preacher  cannot  1h* 
obtained,  that  the  Methodist  l(K*al  jireacher  1h*  allowed  to  olliciate.  In 
this  case  I  wouhl  advise  that  they  dii  not  wear  the  surjilice  nor  the 
gown  ;  and  that  they  ilo  confine  themselves  to  the  reading-desk  ;  so 
that  the  ilignity  of  the  pnlpit  ilo  remain  unimpaired.  I  heard  an  ex¬ 
cellent  sermon  from  a  highly  gifted  carter  lately  ;  also  one  from  a 
jiious  tailor  :  I  have,  moreover,  listenetl  n  ith  sincere  pleasure  to  a 
zinilous  slnH'inaker  Csefnl  and  ilesirable  as  their  services  may  lie, 
yet  I  think  it  hanily  compatible  M'ith  propriety  that  they  shouhl  (v- 
cupy  the  pulpits  of  episcopal  places  of  worship.  Here  I  am  sure 
your  Lordship  will  agree  with  me.  Frayer-nuvtlngs  also  might  lie 
Iield  in  the  church  on  Sunday  mornings  early,  or  on  any  night  during 
the  week. 

*  Your  Lordshij)  will  perceive,  in  a  moment,  how  such  an  arrange- 
ment  as  this  would  strengthen  the  Fhurch,  and  what  an  ailvantage  it 
would  give  Methmlists  (who  are  not  unfriendly  to  you)  over  Ihiplists 
and  Independents. 

‘  Kconomy  points  out  the  propriety  of  such  a  measure  as  this,  as 
the  necessity  of  building  chapels  would  be  sinierseded.  Your  Lord- 
ship,  of  course,  would  not  object  to  W  esley’s  llymns  (which  are  well 
known  to  you)  lH*ing  sung,  ]irovided  the  church  ]>rayers  were  always 
read.  Thus  one  “  narrow  partition  ”  is  broken  down. 

The  next  ]H»int  to  which  I  shall  request  your  liordship’s  attention, 
is,  the  emjMiwering  of  Methodist  circuit  ministers,  in  full  connexion, 
to  otliciate  on  matrimonial,  baptismal,  or  funereal  occasions,  in  the 
churches  of  the  Kstablishment  ;  one  half  of  the  fei*s  to  Ik*  enjoyed  by 
themselves,  and  the  other  half  to  be  paiil  to  the  jiarochial  clergyman. 
^Vhile  other  sivts  (the  Socinians  in  particular)  have  raised  such  a  cla¬ 
mour  on  this  point,  your  Lordship  will  bear  the  ISIethoilists  witness 
how  meekly  and  unblamably  they  liave  Imwiic  themstdves  ;  and  shall 
they  lost'  their  reward  Thus,  my  Lord,  happily  two  “narrow  par¬ 
titions”  are  broken  down. 

‘  It  would  perhaps,  Ik*  iloirable  that  all  .Methodist  ministers  should 
reauve  episcopal  onlination,  as,  in  your  Lordship’s  view,  tlieir  services 
and  ministrations  must  be  unauthorized  and  invalid  without  it.  I  fear 
there  are  some  of  their  IhkK*  who  would  raise  findish  and  trifling  objec¬ 
tions  at  flrst,  owing  to  old  prejudices:  these  little  difficulties  must  bf 
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But  1  pn>|><)se  that  your  Lordship  do  attend  tlie  next 
annual  meetini;  of  Conferenci*,  and  offer  this  hijjh  distinctive  and  pe¬ 
culiar  privilcp'  to  them  in  full  conclave  ;  that  your  Wdship  do  explain 
its  ini|H)rtance,  state  its  advantajrt's,  and  prove  its  scriptunil  origin. 

<  The  weight  <ff  your  Lordship's  character,  your  high  oHice,  and, 
a!)ove  all,  your  affectionate  regard  for  the  Methodists,  would  produce 
results  of  which  your  Lordship's  humility  will  jHjrmit  you  to  form  but 
a  fit'hle  conct‘ption.  There  might  In?  {H>ssibly  some  ditficulty  in  ordain¬ 
ing  them  deacons  and  j)riests  simultaneously ;  but  such  an  obstacle 
vour  Lordship’s  discretion,  exjierience,  and  zeal,  would  enable  you  to 
surmount. 

‘  Your  Lordship’s  parliamentary  experience  may,  perhaps,  have  fur¬ 
nished  you  with  the  fact,  that,  on  some  urgent  occasions,  a  bill  has 
lietui  n*ad  three  times  consecutively  in  the  Commons  in  one  evening ; 
then  it  has  Inn'll  sent  to  the  Lords,  where  the  same  rapidity  has  marked 
its  progress,  and,  in  a  few  hours,  the  royal  signature  bi'ing  attached, 
it  has  liei'n  the  law  of  the  land.  My  Lord,  what  can  lie  more  imjiort- 
ant  and  urgt'iit  than  the  valid  ordination  of  all  the  Methodist  ministers 
who  are  above  twenty-four  years  of  age,  the  a|)ostolical  cycle,  I  believe, 
for  full  priest’s  orders  }  I  would,  therefore,  meekly  suggest,  that  your 
Ltrdship  do,  in  one  day,  ordain  them  deacons,  priests,  and  bishops. 
The  ceremony  might  lie  long,  but  it  would  be  jiCcuUarly  interesting, 
anil  very  imposing.  Were  any  hiatus  in  point  of  time  to  occur,  the 
most  painful  and  deplorable  results  might  accrue.  Their  oldest  minis¬ 
ters  would  not  l>e  able  to  solemnize  matrimony  legally,  nor  to  otheiate 
at  the  churching  of  women,  nor  to  disjiensi'  the  ordinances  of  baptism 
ami  the  Lord's  supper ;  nor  would  they  l>e  authorized  to  give  absolu¬ 
tion  in  the  following  authoritative,  consolator}',  edifying,  and  instruc¬ 
tive  words — “Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  left  power  to  his 
church  to  absolve  all  sinners  who  truly  re|)ent,  and  believe  in  him,  of 
his  great  mercy  forgive  thee  thine  offences ;  and  by  his  authority,  com¬ 
mitted  til  wir,  I  absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.”  They  would 
keenly  feel  being  disqualified  on  this  jioint. 

‘  Possessing,  as  they  do  now,  in  their  jiresent  connexion,  if  unau¬ 
thorized,  yet  plenipotentiary  |)owcrs,  your  Lordship's  delicacy  will 
immediately  sym])athizc  with  their  aversion  to  remain  on  the  quaran¬ 
tine  ground,  or  rather,  in  the  chrysalis  state,  which  admission  to 
deacon’s  orders  only  implies.  Your  Lordship’s  skill  and  tact  will,  1 
am  sure,  extricate  you  and  them  from  this  apparent  dilemma.  This 
“narrow  partition  ”  must  he  broken  down. 

‘  The  present  aspect  of  the  times,  and  the  labours  of  many  wis«'  and 
pious  bishops  and  clergymen,  combined  in  removing  an  obstacle,  which, 
at  one  period,  seemed  insurmountable ;  I  mean,  the  Calvinistic  bearing 
of  some  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church.  It  is  now  clearly  ascertained, 
owing  to  the  indefatigable  and  learned  labours  of  those  exemplary  pre¬ 
lates,  Tomline,  JMarsh,  and  others,  that  whatever  the  language  of  the 
Articles  may  bt*,  their  sense  is  to  be  construed  in  favour  of  Arminianism. 
This  is  most  consolatory,  as  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  if  insisted 
on,  would  exclude  the  McthiKlists  for  ever;  and  your  Lordship  must 
rejoice  with  me,  that  this  impediment  no  longer  stands  in  the  way  of 
'  01..  XI. — N.s.  3  i: 
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the  honest  and  drvont  lK»Hrvcr  in  the  doctrine  of  fn'e-will.  Happilf 
here  the  “  narrow  pirtition  ’*  is  broken  down. 

‘  'I'he  coiiMHTation  of  Metlnnlist  cha|H*ls  is  a  subject  winch  I  cannot 
pass  over  in  sileno*.  'Po  the  ini]M»rtance  <»f  this  sacreil  rite  vonr  I^ord- 
ship  is  cpiite  alive,  both  from  principle  and  practice.  It  is  of  the  i;reutest 
conseqnt*nce,  whether  we  view  it  in  connexion  with  the  dignified  in. 
dividiials  who  ])erform  it,  or  the  nns|>eakable  l)enefits  resnltin^  from  it. 
Alllninoh  inucli  p»od  has  Imm'ii  effected  within  the  unconsecrated  walls 
of  plain  .MetluMlist  chapels,  who  can  answ(*r  the  interestinjj  inquiry, 
how  much  more  would  have  accrued  had  episcopal  coust'cration  l>een 
vouchsafcil  ?  However,  1  will  uot  venture  on  such  holy  ground,  but 
will  leave  this  matter  to  your  I^ordsh ip’s  devout  cousidcration.  Should 
your  liordship  decide  ou  the  ])ropriety  of  cousecratiug  the  MetluHiist 
chaj»els,  (some  of  which  are  mere  barns,  while  others  are  equal  in  btnuitv 
to  anv  religious  structures  of  the  present  day,)  they  trust  your  I^ird- 
ship  will  spare  them  the  intlictiou  of  the  expense  generally  connected 
with  such  an  iui]M»sing  ])riK'«M‘ding,  which  they  understand  is  alnMil 
HHt/.  for  each  cha|H'l.  It  wo\ild  cost  their  humble  and  insignificant 
IkhIv,  at  this  rate,  a  sum  that  would  ]>av  for  the  erection  of  101)  non 
chapels;  viz.  nearly  2fK),(K)0/,  'Phere  are  two  decided  advantages 
which  would  result,  but  your  Lordship  and  I  must  acknowledge  they 
are  of  a  tem|>oral  kiiul.  The  iAIetlunlist  wouhl  be  relieved  from  the 
expenses  attendant  on  the  nmewal  of  trust-deeds,  of  the  pressure  of 
which  vour  L(»rdship,  from  your  intimate  knowledge  of  MetluNlism,  is 
fully  aware.  In  the  next  place,  it  would  I'uable  the  Methodists  to 
keep  their  jilnces  of  worship  in  repair,  to  light,  to  warm  them,  and  to 
]u\v  their  orpinists,  and  a  few  other  trifles,  bv  the  convenient  provision 
of  the  church-rates.  ’Phis,  it  is  true,  wouhl  1m'  a  great  ai'commo<latioii 
to  the  IhxIv.  I  know  that  the  Independents  and  Baptists  have  lately 
evinced  much  soreness  on  this  point  :  I  ascrilx'  it  to  nothing  but 
•*  their  ignorant  impatienct'  of  taxatitui.”  1  doubt  not,  my  Lord,  that 
vou  will  resist  any  measure  that  will  tend  to  de]>rive  the  (’hurch  of 
such  an  e(|uitable.  scriptund,  and  unexci'ptionable  means  of  support 
'Phe  ^lethmlists  have  imt  joined  iu  the  turbulent  movement  against 
this  time-hallowed  imjxist  ;  and  they  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  youT 
I^^rdship’s  nu>st  indulgent  consideration.  What  will  lH*comc  of  thf 
churches,  unless  the  parishes  keep  them  in  repair  by  a  nite  compulsorily 
levied.^  ])p.  7 — 

’Pbc  Serious  Address  by  a  ruritan,  breathes  the  martial  spirit 
of  a  roundhead  of  other  days.  The  Writer  tenders  his  advice 
to  ‘  ('bristian  soldiers  on  the  eve  of  a  tremendous  battle',  in 
which  he  seems  longing  to  mingle  for  the  stir  and  glory  of  the 
strife.  1 1  is  language  is:  ‘  Put  yourselves  in  battle  array  against 
‘  Babylon  rounil  abimt :  all  ye  that  l)end  the  lx)w  shoot  at  her ; 
‘  spare  no  arrows,  for  she  hath  sinncxl  against  the  Lord.'  He 
wishes  Dissenters  to  engage  in  a  new  solemn  league  and  covenant 
‘  in  the  sincere  language  and  doctrine  of  Pry  nne's  days.'  He  as¬ 
sures  them,  that  ‘  they  have  but  one  alternative  with  any 
"  vemment  com^wsed  of  the  English  gentry — hatred  or  con* 
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*  tempt';  and  he  therefore  wishes,  of  course,  to  have  a  poveni- 
nient  eoni])osed  vnf  of  the  jxcntrv,  but  of  whom  he  does  not  say. 
He  denounces  the  Patriot  news|)aper  as  a  ‘  Cabinet  Gazette', — 
Hiui  re])resents  the  Kditor  as  not  less  out  of  his  spliere  than  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  as  Cliancellor  of  Oxford,  or  Lord  Hroughain 
in  the  (’hancery  ('ourt,  or  ‘  a  dolphin  in  a  stable'.  He  sneers  at 
the  ‘  rrsprcfnhir  Dissenters ',  and  laughs  at  the  nickname  of  Ra¬ 
dical.  Is  this  the  advice  of  a  friend,  or  of  an  enemy  in  disguise.^ 
Is  it  fanaticism  or  treachery  ? 


Art.  VI.  1.  \nll(tnn/  Lyrics^  a  fid  Soii^x  for  Music.  By  I'elicia 
Henians.  Fep.pp.M41.  Dublin,  UH4. 

2.  Ilymiis  for  Child hiHkI.  By  Felicia  Ileniaiis.  IHmo,  .Ms.  silk. 

^^111'.  lirst  of  these  volumes  contains,  besides  a  few  p(H*ms  on 
subjects  of  national  tradition,  ‘  all  those  of  the  Author's 
*  pieces  which  have,  at  different  periods,  been  com|K)sed  either 
‘  in  the  form  of  the  ballad,  the  song,  or  the  .scena.,  with  a  view 
‘to  musical  ada]>tation'; — now’  first  collected  and  arranged. 

From  the  poems  of  Felicia  Hemans,  might  be  selected  one  of 
the  most  exquisite  volumes  in  our  literature ;  and  to  those  ac¬ 
quainted  only  with  her  happier  ettbrts,  it  might  seem  almost  im¬ 
possible  that  she  could  write  too  much.  The  facility  with  which 
she  pours  forth  her  liquid  song,  is  astonishing ;  but  w  herever 
that  dangerous  attribute  of  talent  exists,  inequality  of  success 
inevitably  marks  the  results.  In  Mrs.  llemans's  poi'try,  however, 
there  is  not  simply  a  more  than  usual  inequality,  but,  as  it  strikes 
us,  a  difference  of  style  and  character  so  great  as  to  render  it 
difticult  to  account  for  its  l>eing  the  production  of  the  same  in¬ 
dividual.  The  perfect  melody,  the  well-timed  cadence,  the  e])i- 
jn’animatic  terseness,  the  deep  ])athos  of  some  of  her  lyrical 
pieces,  not  only  disa])pear  in  others,  but  are  replaced  by  a  harsh 
and  unfinished  versification,  a  want  of  simplicity,  and  an  absence 
of  originality  or  ]K)int  in  others,  that  w  e  can  only  compare  the 
difference  to  that  of  a  fine  instrument  in  ])erfect  tune  and  out  of* 
tune.  Wc  mention  this  circumstance,  bi'causc  it  has  almost 
'exed  us  to  see  a  name,  with  which  we  connect  feelings  of  warm 
admiration,  attached  to  poetry  of  a  common-place  character  in  the 
foot's  Corner  of  news])a})ers.  The  eflect  is  like  that  of  hearing 
^  favourite  and  delicate  air  tortured  and  vulgarized  by  some  vile 
music-grinder  in  an  alley.  Mrs.  Hemans,  however,  writes  for 
all  tastes  and  all  ages,  as  well  as  for  all  nations,  and  therefore  she 
may  do  well  to  write  in  all  sorts  of  style  and  manner.  And  at 
^1  events,  she  who  pleases  others  so  well,  may  be  allowed  at 
limes  to  ])lease  herself.  Such  strains  as  the  following  might 
**wthc  the  car  of  Rhadamanthus,  and  charm  Cerberus  to  slumber. 

.3  i:  2 
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Heiiians''8  XatUmal  Lyrics, 

'  COMK  TO  MK,  GENTLE  SlEKF. 


*  Come  to  me,  gentle  slet*|) ! 

I  j)ine,  I  pine  for  thee ; 
f'Omc  with  thy  s{)el]s,  the  soft,  the  dei*p. 

And  set  iny  spirit  free ! 

Each  lonely,  hiirning  thought, 

In  twilight  languor  steep — 

Come  to  the  full  hrart,  long  overwrought, 

(3  gentle,  gentle  sleep  ! 

*  Come,  with  thine  urn  of  dew, 

Sleep,  gentle  sleep  !  yet  bring 
No  voice,  love's  yearning  to  renew. 

No  vision  on  thy  wing ! 

Come,  as  to  folding  dowers. 

To  birds,  in  forests  deep ; 

—  Long,  dark,  and  dreamless  be  thine  hours, 
()  gentle,  gentle  sleep  !  * 


Another  specimen  of  the  Authors  liappy  art  of  setting  « 
simple  thought  to  most  sweet  and  natural  music,  we  take  the 
Song  of  the  (ireek  Islander,  suggested  by  the  anecdote  of  a 
Greek,  who,  on  being  taken  to  the  V  ale  of  Tempe,  and  called 
upon  to  admire  its  l>eauty,  only  replied — “  The  sea^  where  is 
it  ? 

‘  W^iiKiiK  IS  TUB  Sea? 


*  W  here  is  the  sea  ? — I  languish  here — 

W'here  is  my  own  blue  sea  ? 

With  all  its  barks  in  fleet  career. 

And  Hags  and  breezes  free  ? 

‘  I  miss  that  voice  of  waves  which  first 
Awoke  my  childho(Ml’s  glee. 

The  measured  chime,  the  thundering  burst — 

W’here  is  my  own  blue  sea  ? 

‘  Oh  !  rich  your  myrtle's  breath  may  rise. 

Soft,  soft  your  winds  may  be ; 

V’et  my  sick  heart  within  me  dies — 

Where  is  my  own  blue  sea  ? 

‘  I  hear  the  shepherd's  mountain  flute ; 

I  hear  the  whispering  tree : 

'fhe  echoes  of  my  heart  are  mute : 

— W'hcre  is  my  own  blue  sea  ?' 

The  sea  seems  to  waft  inspiration  on  its  breeze  to  our  Poet 
One  of  her  most  spirit-stirring  and  touching  poems  is  an  apos¬ 
trophe  to  ocean,  lx‘ginning 

‘  What  hidst  thou  in  thy  bosom  caves,  O  deep—.’ 
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‘  I'hc  Meeting  of  tlie  Ships/  in  the  present  volume,  is  another 
favourite  of  ours  ;  and  here  is  a  strain  in  the  Author’s  highest 
mood. 

‘  THE  VOICE  OF  THE  WAVES. 

‘WRITTEN  NEAR  THE  SCENE  OP  A  RECENT  SHIPWRECK. 

‘  Answer,  ye  chiming  waves ! 

That  now  in  sunshine  sweep  ; 

Speak  to  me  from  thy  hidden  caves, 

V^oice  of  the  solemn  deep  ! 

‘  Hath  man’s  lone  spirit  here 
With  storms  in  battle  striven 
Where  all  is  now  so  calmly  clear. 

Hath  anguish  cried  to  heaven  } 

*  — Then  the  sea’s  voice  arose. 

Like  an  earthquake’s  under-tone  : 

“  Mortal,  the  strife  of  human  woes 
nVfcre  hath  not  nature  known  ^ 

*  “  Here,  to  the  quivering  mast. 

Despair  hath  wildly  clung, 

The  shriek  upon  the  wind  hath  past, 

The  midnight  sky  hath  rung. 

‘  “  And  the  youthful  and  the  brave. 

With  their  beauty  and  renown. 

To  the  holly  chambers  of  the  wave 
In  darkness  have  gone  down. 

‘  “  ’fhey  arc  vanished  from  their  place — 

Let  their  homes  and  hearths  make  moan  ! 

But  the  rolling  waters  keep  no  trace 
Of  pang  or  conflict  gone.” 

‘  — Alas  !  thou  haughty  deep  ! 

The  strong,  the  sounding  far  ! 

Mv  heart  before  thee  dies, — I  weep 
^o  think  on  what  we  arc  ! 

*  To  think  that  so  we  pass. 

High  hope,  and  thought,  and  mind, 

Ev’n  as  the  breath-stain  from  the  glass. 

Leaving  no  sigh  behind  ! 

•  ‘  Saw’st  thou  nought  else,  thou  main  ? 

Thou  and  the  midnight  sky  ? 

Nought  save  the  struggles,  brief  and  vain. 

The  parting  agony ! 
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Hemans's  Hymuif  for  ChUdhtHnl. 

*  — Anti  the  sou’s  vt>ice  repliotl, 

“  Here  noble  things  have  been  ! 

Power  with  the  valiant  when  they  died. 

To  sanctify  the  scene  : 

‘  “  Ctmnigc,  in  fragile  f(»rni, 

Faith,  trusting  to  the  last. 

Prayer,  breathing  heavenwards  through  tlie  storm  ; 
— But  all  alike  have  passed.” 

‘  Sound  on,  thou  haughty  sea ! 

These  have  not  passtnl  in  vain  ; 
iMy  soul  awakes,  my  hope  springs  free 
On  victor  wings  again. 

‘  Thou,  from  thine  empire  driven, 

May’st  vanish  with  thy  ]>t»wers; 

But,  by  the  hearts  that  here  have  striven, 

A  loftier  doom  is  ours.* 


Of  the  Hymns  for  (’bildliood — written  exclusively  for  the  Au¬ 
thor's  family  circle — we  must  sny,  that  they  are  not  quite  fit  for 
cbildliood,  and  they  are  not  strictly  hymns,  one  or  two  excepted. 
*rhey  arc  too  deficient  in  sim])licity  of  expression,  to  he  ada])tcd 
to  children,  and  they  have  too  little  of  a  devotional  cast.  The 
C'hristmas  Carol  is,  we  think,  the  best. 


‘  Chuistmas  Cauol. 

‘  O  lovely  voices  of  the  sky. 

That  hymn’d  the  Saviour’s  birth  ! 

Art*  ye  not  singing  still  on  high, 

Ve  that  sang,  “  Peace  on  earth  ?” 

To  us  yet  speak  the  strains 
Wherewith,  in  days  gone  by. 

Ye  bless’d  the  Syrian  swains, 

O  voices  of  the  sky ! 

‘  O  clear  and  shining  light,  whose  beams 
That  hour  Himven’s  glory  sht*d 
Around  the  palms,  and  o’er  the  streams. 
And  on  the  Shepherds’  head  ; 

Be  near,  through  life  and  death. 
As  in  that  holiest  night 
Of  Hope,  and  .loy,  and  Faith, 

O  clear  and  shining  light ! 

‘  O  star  which  led  to  Him,  whose  love 
Brought  down  man’s  ranstmi  free  ; 
Where  art  thou.^ — ’i\lidst  the  hosts  above, 
^lay  we  still  gaze  on  thee.^ — 
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In  heaven  thuii  art  not  set. 

Thy  rays  earth  might  not  dim — 

Send  them  to  guide  us  yet ! 

O  star  which  led  to  Him  !* 


Am.  ML— LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Preparing  for  publication  in  occasional  flvo.  vols.,  Archwographia : 
being  a  St‘ries  of  Papers  on  several  Antiquarian  and  Scientific 
Subjects  relating  to,  or  connected  with,  the  History  and  Chrono¬ 
logy  of  the  Jews,  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Greeks,  Chinese,  and  other 
ancient  Nations;  the  Physical  History  of  the  Universe;  and  the 
Progress  of  Religion,  Civilisation,  and  "Knowledge.  Read  lM?fore  the 
lb)val  Society  of  Literature,  published  in  several  Periodictil  Journals, 
and  others  not  before  promulgated.  Including  Memoirs  on  the  Hiero¬ 
glyphic  Symbols,  and  the  Chronological  Machinery  of  the  Inspired 
\\  ritings  ;  on  the  Hieroglyphic  Records  and  Mythology  of  Egypt,  the 
Destination  and  Epochs  of  the  Pyramids,  the  Spheres,  Zodiacs,  and 
Calendars  of  the  Ancients,  the  Arrow-head  Inscriptitms  and  Monu¬ 
ments  of  Babylon  and  Persepolis ;  t(»gether  with  Tests  for  the  solution 
of  several  Problems  in  Sacred  and  Profane  History  and  Institutions, 
and  in  Science  as  connected  with  Revelation ;  a  restoration  of  the 
Historical  Canons  of  the  Proto-chonographer  Julius  Africanus ;  and 
other  Subjects  connected  with  the  History  of  Man  and  of  Nature.  By 
Isaac  Culliinore,  M.R.S.L. 

Silvio  Pellico,  whose  Ten  Years*  Imprisonment  **  excited  so  deep 
an  interest  in  the  public  mind,  has  just  published  a  Treatise  on  the 
Duties  of  Men,  w'hich  is  now  in  a  course  of  translation  by  Mr.  T. 
Rosc^kj,  Author  of  **  The  Landscape  Annual,**  &c.  &c.  who  has  added 
a  Life  of  Pellico,  drawn  up  from  authentic  sources,  and  embodying 
the  additions  to  the  imprisonment,’*  by  his  friend  and  fellow-pri¬ 
soner,  Muroncelli ;  end)ellished  with  a  j)ortrait  of  Pellico,  and  a  view 
of  the  Castle  of  Spielberg. 

In  the  press,  and  shortly  will  be  published.  Six  Lectures  on  the 
Atheistic  Controversy  ;  delivered  at  Sion  Chapel,  Bradford,  by  the 
Rev.  B.  (iodwin.  Author  of  Lectures  on  Colonial  Slavery.  Forming 
the  first  part  of  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Infidelity. 

In  the  press.  An  Original  Essay  on  Primitive  Preaching.  By  John 
Petherick,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Totnes. 

Preparing  for  publication.  Remains  of  the  late  Alexander  Knox,  Esq. 
of  Dublin  ;  containing  Letters  and  Essays  on  the  Doctrines  and  Philo¬ 
sophy  of  Christianity,  and  the  distinctive  character  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

Preparing  for  the  Press,  under  the  direction  of  his  Executors,  a 
uniform  Edition  of  the  Works  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Isaac,  including  his 
latest  corrections,  and  several  Posthumous  Treatises,  never  before  pub¬ 
lished  ;  together  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life. 
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Shortly  will  app«ir,  in  Three  Volumes,  post  ftvo.,  Tlie  Danger  of 
Intemperance,  cxemplifitHl  in  the  Life,  surprising  Adventures,  and 
aMrful  dt‘ath  of  Marianne  Murlowc,  written  by  henwdf  to  a  late  period, 
and  continued  after  her  decease  bv  the  Editor. 


Art.  VIII.  WORKS  REOENTLY  PURLISHEl). 


BIOGRArilY. 

life  and  Corrcsivimlence  of  llrnn*  Salt, 
eaq.,  his  Hrittannic  Majesty's  lat«* 

Consul-General  in  K|{ypt.  lly  John  James 
Halls,  Ksq.  2  vols.  btvo. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Remarks  on  Transportation,  and  on  a 
recent  Defence  of  the  Systmi ;  in  a  5eci»nd 
LetU'r  to  Karl  Gre>‘.  Hy  Richard  Whati*- 
ly,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  8vo.  tis. 


The  Poetical  Works  of  S.  T.  Coleridge, 
F.sq.  (This  edition  contains  many  new 
poems,  and  is  unifonnly  prinletl  with  the 
Aldinc  etlition  of  the  liritish  Pt>ets.)  Vol. 
I.  to  be  completetl  in  three  volumes,  fcap. 
8vo. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

I.ectur«'S  on  Political  Economy,  deli- 
veretl  In  Trinity  and  Michaelmas  Terms, 
IH.S.1.  Ry  Mountifort  lA)np6eld,  LI>.D« 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
Professor  of  Political  Economy.  8vo.  (is. 

Re|M)rt  from  His  Majesty’s  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  inquiring  into  the  Administration 
and  Practical  t)|>eration  of  the  Poor  l^iws. 
Pidilished  by  authority.  In  one  large  vol. 
Hvo,  bound  in  cloth,  2s.  (k/. 

THEOIOOT. 

A  Scries  of  Ijiv  Sermons  on  Good 
Principles  and  (io<xl  Rreeding.  By  the 
Kttrick  She(>herd.  1  voU  12mo. 


An  Argument  to  prove  the  Truth  of 
the  Christian  Revelation.  By  the  Earl  of 
Rossc.  8  VO.  I  Os.  Hd. 

'I'he  Improved  Version  truly  designated 
a  Creed  :  a  I/etter  to  the  Rev.  James  Yates, 
M..\.,  Secretary'  to  the  Unitarian  .\ssocia- 
tion ;  containing  an  Examination  of  kit 
Defence  of  the  Improved  Version,  in  his 
“  Letter  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  **  respect 
ing  Ijady  Hewley’s  Trust.  By  Robert 
Halley,  Highbury  College.  8vo, 

'I'he  Ultimate  Object  of  E>’angelicd 
Dissenters  avowetl  and  advocated.  A  Ser¬ 
mon  preachetl  at  the  King’s  Weigh-House, 
lA)ndon,  previous  to  notice  being  given 
that  IVtitionsto  Parliament  for  the  Removal 
of  DisM'ntcrs*  Grievances  would  lie  for 
Signature  in  the  V’estry  during  the  Week. 
By  Thomas  Biimey.  8vo.  Is. 

Ecclesiastical  F!stablishments  indefen¬ 
sible,  and  the  continueil  se{)aration  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Dissenters  from  the  Flpiscopal  Cburok 
justihahle.  \  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet  by  Ike 
Rev.  W.  Hull,  entitled,  **  Eodeninntieal 
Establishments  not  inconsistent  with  Christ¬ 
ianity.  Bv  J.  B.  limes.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 


TRAVELS. 

Journal  of  three  Voyages  along  the  Coast 
of  China  in  lH.Sl-2  and  18SS.  Whk 
Notices  of  Siam,  Corea,  and  the  Loo 
Islands.  By  Charles  GutzlalU  With  an 
Introductory  Essay,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Elks 
Author  of  “  Polynesian  Researches”,  Ac. 
I  Vol.  Post  8vo.  Its. 


